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EVIDENCE IN FAVOUR OF THE EXISTENCE OF EPISCOPACY, AS A DISTINCT ORDER, IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY. 


(Continued from 


Arrer attentively considering the 
arguments which have fallen in my 
way against the existence of primitive 
episcopacy, they have always struck 
me as leading to two conclusions not 
altogether consistent with each “other, , 
i. ¢. a3 tending in some instances to 
establish the doctrine of absolute pa- 
rity, in ethers to allow a presidency, 
yet inter pares. 

For the first opinion, after having 
stated all that I have heard: in its be- 
haif, and. perhaps something more, | 
hope to shew that it is not entitled to 
any great degree of attention. 

The second will require a longer 
and more elaborate refutation. 

First.—-The address prefixed to the 
Epistle of Clemens Romanus ts as fol- 
lows, H exxAnria TS OQes yn wWapolxycn Pa. 
ay ty exndyon tHe Se¥ ty wapoinsrn Kosivdoy, 
upon which Blondell, ene of the cham- 


pions of ecclesiastical parity, has this 


strange remark—* Ubi cum nuila pe- 
culiaris vel scribentis mentio, vel cleri 
Romani prerogativa, vel Corinthiaci 
Presbyterii a plebe discriminatio sed 
omnes ad omnes confertim scripsisse 
compertum sit, luce clarius elucescit 
tunc temporis ecclesias communi pre- 
positorum consilio non unius regimini 
subjacuisse,”’ 

To shew the futility of this conclu- 
sion, let us suppose a foreign Protes- 
tant. Episcopal Church, that of Sweden 
for example, in some matter of gene- 
ral concern to the interests.of the re- 
formed religion, addressing a -moni- 
tory Epistle to ourselves with the fol- 
lowing direction—* The Church of 
pa to the Church of England. Ee 
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some critic, like Blon-. 
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dell, light upon a copy af this Epistle 
in the-corner of some ancient library a 


thousand years hence, and from the 
terms of the address discover it to be 
clearer than daylight, that in the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century the 
Churches of England’ and Sweden 
were Presbyterian, and that their. con. 
cerns were managed by a council of 
elders, he would reason exactly in the 
same way with this zealous advocate 
of equality; yet who but must be 
struck with the absurdity of his infe- 
rence? 

But the argument of Blondell, if it 
prove any thing, will prove a great 
deal more than he intended, and par- 
ticularly these two things—First,T hat 
the Epistle universally assigned to 
Clemens was in truth a joint composi- 
tion of the whole college of Presby- 
ters at Rome. 

Yet secondly, (it is for himself to 
reconcile the contradiction) that these 
two Churches wete’ not only without 
bishops, but that they had neither pres- 
byters, deacons, nor government ‘of 
any kind. 

For observe, his argument is drawn 
from the silence of the address with 
respect to a particular order, but that 
silence equally extends to the other 
orders; he is, therefore, bound to in- 
fer from it the non-existence of all or 
none. 

The following objection, however, 
which has occurred to me in the. 
course of this inquiry, and which; 
far as I know, has net been ut 
fore, may seem to be not 
unattended with real difficulty. 

The Epistle of Polycarp to the Phi- 
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lippians may be considered almost as 
a collection of texts from the Epistles 
of St. Paul, St.. Peter, and St. John ; 
of these a considerable partis made 
up of directions for the conduct of 
presbyters and deacons, without a hint 
at the existence of another order in 
the Church. Tae exercise of church 
discipline is also in the clearest terms 
ascribed to presbyters, as they are re- 
quired “to abstain from unjust judg- 
ments, to be siow in admitting and be- 
lieving an accusation apainst any one, 
and. not to be hasty and headstrong In 
their. sentences.’? In this omission 
there is something at first sight which 
will startle and perplex the reader. 
But whether we suppose the Bishop of 
Smyrna to have forborne, in pure mo- 
desty, the use of the same freedom 
towards an equal which he assumed 
towards his inferiors, or whether he 
thought that the same injunctions 
which were directly addressed to the 
presbyters (and it is allowed that they 
had at this time a share in discipline) 
would, through their intervention, find 
a way to the bishop, his silence as to 
the constitution of the Church of Phi- 
lippi is merely negative. Neither 
does the style he assumes to himself, 
TloAvuzapmes Kot ot cov avi@ UperBulepor, 
prove any thing. From the arrange- 
ment of the words it may, with equal 
probability, be inferred, that he was 
and that he was. not included in the 
number. of presbyters. Yet it must 
be allowed, that the mention of the 
name of Polycarp alone will prove 
nothing more than a presidency Inter 
‘pares. Every chairman of a commit. 
tee subscribes his own name to an ad- 
dress, and no one considers it as a 
mark of any thing else than a tempo- 
rary superiority produced by the sin. 
gle occasion. 

Hitherto, therefore, the difficulty as 
to this particular Epistle remains as 
we found it; a difficulty, though ne. 


gative, very different indeed from that 
of Blondel], inasmuch as it proceeds 
upon the omission of episcopacy in a 
passage where the other orders are 
distinctly referred to. 

But when in addition to the fact 
that Polycarp did singly by name su- 
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perscribe the Epistle in question we 
find him styled in the authentic acts 
of his martyrdom, eminently and in 
the singular number “ Bishop of the 
Church which is in Syria;’’? when we 
meet with him in the works of Ire- 
nzeus who knew his person, and there. 
fore could scarcely be ignorant of his 
office, distinguished- by the same ap- 
propriate appellation, we must at least 
be compelled to allow, that the lan- 
guage of this Epistle concludes nothing 
against the Episcopal character of the 
writer; and with respect to the re- 
ceivers the utmost which can be ex- 
tracted from it is a surmise, that at this 
time there was no bishop in that par- 
ticular Church, which if it could be 
advanced to certainty would fall far 
short of proving that the constitution 
of that Church was not episcopal, as 
the office might possibly be vacant at 
the time when Polycarp wrote. The 
see of Ely was once void for twenty- 
seven yeats together, during which 
time many subordinate parts of the 
episcopal jurisdiction were probably 
exercised by the dean and chapter; 
would then a person, who happened to 
meet with a single letter addressed to 
this body alone on Church business 
during that interval, be justified in 
concluding that the permanent go- 
vernment of that diocese was in a dean 
and chapter ? 

I have now stated fairly, though con- 
cisely, the little that can be urged of 
contemporary authority for the exis- 
tence of parity in its strictest sense 
during this early period of the Church. 

It now remains that we consider 
the opinion of those who, reasoning 
for the most part from passages ad- 
duced in favour of a proper episcopa- 
cy, can discover nothing in them be- 
yond a presidency among equals. 

Now if, either by direct proof or 
fair induction, it can be made appear 
that this presidency was of a rotatory 
nature, and passed at shorter or longer 
intervals from presbyter to presbyter, 
it must be allowed that our adversa- 
ries have proved their point. But if 
what these persons assert be this, that 
granting one presbyter to have pre- 
sided over a college of his brethren 
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for life, he nevertheless remained equal 
and co-ordinate with those over whom 
he presided, the assertion is not only 
untrue but the fact impossible. The 
chair, indeed, of such an officer might 
not yet be exalted into a throne, he 
might be distinguished by no peculiar 
habit, be addressed by no titles of ho- 
nour, yet from this circumstance and 
this alone that he held his function for 
life, I contend that he became a supe- 
rior i” order. 

The point of difference here is pre- 
cisely that which distinguishes the 
first magistrate of a republic from an 
elective monarch. | 

Republican jealousy, aware that mo- 
narchy and even tyranny creep in by 
means of perpetuity in office, always 
provides that the functions of govern- 
ment shall be rotatory and of no long 
duration, 

Indeed the very essence of equality, 
whether ecclesiastical or civil, consists 
in this ‘single circumstance, that as 
the obligation to be governed at allisa 
necessary evil resulting from the pre- 
sent Constitution of the world, it must 
at least be palliated by affording to the 
sufferers a prospect of retaliating by 
turns ; and that, as in the scale of so- 
ciety, a perfect equilibrium is impos. 
sible, there may be at least an alter- 
nate and regular preponderancy ; or, in 
other words, that every citizen may 
one day have his chance of exercising 
authority mediately or immediately 
over those who now éxertise it over 
him, 

Thus in the successive changes of 
the constitution at Athens, a decennial 
as well as annual archon was a primus 
inter pares only; and such a presiden- 
cy, though certainly tending towards 
monarchy, might yet consist with the 
equality of a republic; but Pisistra- 
tus, though constituted by the suffra. 
ges of the people, though he ruled 
perhaps with a gentler hand than many 
of the periodical magistrates, yet, be- 
cause he held his office for life, be- 
came a sovereign over subjects. 

To illustrate this idea a little far- 
ther, let it be asked, what it was that 
constituted the specific difference, as 
@ magistrate, between Cesar the con- 
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sul and Czesar the perpetual dictator ? 
It was not merely that the former 
office was legally constituted and the 
latter of usurped assumption; nor, to 
come a little nearer to the point, did 
it consist in this, that, under the con- 
sulate, Cotta, Lentulus, or Cato, might 
themselves govern in their turn, of 
which, under the dictatorshipy the pro- 
bability was. very small; but that un- 
der the former and legitimate consti- 
tution alone they could hope to exer- 
cise the same jurisdiction which Cz- 
sar now exercised over them, not only 
over their fellow citizens in general 
but over Cesar himself. 

This illustration will, I think, piace 
in a strong and clear point of view 
our position, that the essence of equa- 
lity, whether civil or ecclesiastic, con- 
sists in a possibility at least that sub- 
jects, for the time being, may exer- 
cise authority in succession, mediately 
or immediately, over their present ru- 
ler ; and, consequently, that an office 
with jurisdiction for life necessarily in- 
fers a superiority of order, because; by 
the very supposition, a sinking back 
of the magistrate into thé mass of the 
people becomes impossible. 

Henceforward, therefore, the ques- 
tion hecomes a question of fact, whe. 
ther it can be collected from any early 
and well authenticated catalogue of 
these ecclesiastics which yet remains, 
that their functions continued for hfe 
or were limited to some shorter dura- 
tion. | 

Now in the first place, allowing 
the office to have been originally limit- 
ed to any period short of life, one cir 
cumstance will necessarily appear, 
that the succession is more rapid dur- 
ing the continuance of this order of 
things than afterwards, when episcopa- 
cy is certainly known to have been 
held till the death of the functionary. 
Another may possibly be expected, 
which is, that the nafnes of the same 
persons will now and then appear a 
second or third time as re-elected, af- 
ter some interval, to the presidency. 
"Were any catalogue extant of the 
whole body of presbyfers in any one 
church, the dispute might nearly be 
settled by the re-appearance, or the 
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4 Account of the Rev. Josias Shute. 


contrary, of those names which had 
already appeared as presidents among 


the mass of the clergy. But for this 
criterion we have no materials. ! 

The following catalogue, however, 
of the first bishops of Rome extracted 
from irengus; b. ili.c. ill. together 
with the annexed chronology, will ena- 
ble the reader to form his own judg- 
ment of the case ; only he must be ad- 
monished in fairness to form no pre- 
judication from the name of bishop 
only, in the present instance: 


Linus, died A. C, - 66 
Anacletus, dicd* A - 83 
Clemens, abdicated* - 77 
Euaristus, died - - 108 
Alexander - - 118 
Sixtus . . - - 128 
Telesphorus, a martyr - 138 
Hyginus - - - 142 
Pius - ‘ - 143 
Anicetus 

Soter 

Eleutherius, living in - 178 


When Irenzus_ framed the cata- 
logue, though the order of names in 
the earlier part of*this obscure period 
may not be perfectly well arranged, 
or the chronology, with respect to each 
individual, not quite exact, the entire 
number of years to be divided among 
the first six must be nearly right. 

The whole period now before us 
consists of one hundred and twelve 
years, of this the first six names ap- 


pear to have occupied sixty-two or’ 


more than half. Now, independently 
on the chronological evidence for the 
respective dates of their deaths, does 
it not appear on the face. of the cata- 
logue, compared with the nature of 
the office and the peculiarity of the 
times, that they must have been offi- 
cers for life? Young men would 
either not aspire to stations of great 


™ danger, or not be elected to those of 
- great dignity in the church, and many 


elrcumstances in the harassed lives of 
confessors would contribute to shorten 
their days without the sword or the 
wild beasts. But it must ‘be consi-; 
dered, that of these early bishops, cer- 


* These two names are reversed uy ¥' 
delin, 
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tainly one, and probably two, were ac- 
tually cut short by martyrdom. In 
the same number of years, and in 
times of general tranquillity, a suc- 
cession of ten persons has taken place 
in the see: of Canterbury, with only 
one avoidance otherwise than ‘by natu- 
ral death. 

After these obsefvations it, is scarce- 
ly worth while to add, what indeed an 
attentive reader must have observed, 
that the same name is never repeated 
in the catalogue. 

(To be continued,) 


Somse Account of the Reverend Fosias Shute, 
B. D. Archdeacon of Colchester, and Rector 
of St. Mary Woolnoth,. London; who de- 
parted this Life, A. D. 1643, aged fifty fire 


years. 


Hap this eminent divine lived in an 
age, when every scrap of anecdote 
that can be collected is brought forth 
to public view, however obscure the 
subject, we should not have to regret 
that but a short memoir can now be 
produced of one, who for talents and 
piety was ranked in the first class of 
his profession. Such was the honour 
that Josias Shute received from his 
contemporaries. 

He was born in the year 1588, at 
Giggleswick, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, of which parish his father, 
Christopher Shute, was yicar. The 
incumbent of Giggleswick was the 
father of five sons, all of whom he 
devoted to the service of the Church. 
He lived to see them settled as minis-. 
ters in different parts of the kingdom. 
Two of them, Nathaniel and Josiasy 
shone among the London clergy; the 
former was many years rector of St. 
Miidred’s in the Poultry, the latter 
was rector of St. Mary. Woolnoth. 
Timothy had a living in the city of 
Exeter; Robert was settled at Lynn 
in Norfolk; and Thomas at Chester. 

It may appear to some persons ra- 
ther singular, that the father of these 
men should bring up all hissons to his 
own profession. But that clergyman, 
who has the true spirit of a Christian 
minister, can; perhaps, from his own 
feelings, account for this variation 
from common practice. Such a mat 
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views his office as the noblest purpose 
to which human life can be appro- 
priated. Humbly sensible of the ho- 
nour of being employed as a minister 
of Jesus Christ, animated.with the 
consideration of the unspeakable bles- 
sings that may result to his fellow- 
creatures from the faithful discharge 
of his office, and knowing that there 
will always be candidates enow for 
secular appointments ; no wonder that 
he should be desirous of seeing his 
sons, be they ever so many, -engaged 
in the same blessed employment with 
himself; and, of course, that he should 
make it his business, from theif earli- 
est years, to instil into them a holy 
preference of this vocation to. all 
others, however lucrative they may 
be. In the present day, the clerical 
profession has, perhaps, less to re. 
commend it as a livelihood than many 
others to which a minister ceuld intro- 
duce his son. But itis to be hoped 
that this will not deter the pious cler- 
eyman, who has a promising son, from 
endeavouring to contribute his part to 
the succession of faithful ministers, by 
the designation of that son to the ser- 
vice of the church. . The family of a 
pious clergyman ought to be a nur- 
sery for the ministry... A son from 
such a family, instructed by the know- 
ledge a devoted parent. has acquired, 
imbued with the great principles from 
which his father acts, ahd impressed 
with the sanctity of his character, must 
bid fairer to render service to mankind 
in this holy profession, than the youth 
whose cast of mind has been formed 
in a family where little was to. be 
learned of its nature and obligations. 

From the short account we have of 
Mr. Christopher Shute, it may -be con- 
cluded, that these ‘were the motives 
which induced him to educate his five 
sons for the church; and if this con- 
clusion be just, how great must have 
been his pleasure to see, as he did, all 
of them shining ex. mples of the mi- 
nisterial character ! 3 

Among these men, distinguished 


more by their devotedness to the ser- 
vice of Christ than by their rank in 
the Church of England, Josias seems 
to have attracted the most notice. 
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His father having prepared him for 
the university, entered him at, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was pre- - 
sented to the living of St. Mary, Wool- 
noth in the city of London, in ~ ae 
161i, where he continued to the day 
of his death; not for want. of opportu. 
nities to obtain a more iucrative bene- 
fice, but from. his own superiority to 
those motives which influence merce- 
nary characters. In a small pamphlet 
printed in the year in which, he died, 
entitled, “ An elegiacal Commemora- 
tion” of his life and death, we are in- 
formed, that he was frequently offered 
a better living, which he as often. re- 
fused ; “ being unwilling,” as he said, 
“ when he had brought the souls of © 
his neighbours part of the way to hea- 
ven, to leave them to a new. convoy. 2 
This sentiment seems not to. have ari- 
sen from an overweening opinion of 
his own parts or piety; but che. knew 
his own motives, he .was aware: that 
there were many.of his profession: ill 
qualified to be spiritual guides, and as 
his income probably was sufficient (for 
he had no children by his wife) -he 
would not quit the flock which had 
been committed to his care, lest it 
should fall into unfaithful hands. We 
should not be prompt to censure those 
ministers whose lives are broken by 
frequent removals, as such changes 
may arise from necessity or a sense of 
duty rather than from any censurable 
inclination ; but assuredly It must be 
allowed, that: the advantages of long 
continuance in the same post of ser. 
vice, exemplarily occupied, are very 
great ; and it is devoutly to be wished, 
that when once a minister is settled 
with a charge-of sufficient extent to 
employ his time and attention, he 
should be disposed to continue there 
for life; and never suffer his thoughts 
to waste themselves in the ideal re- 
commendations of another situation. 
That the talents of Mr. Shute were 
such as might entitle him to prefer. 
ment, we have the uniform testimony 
of several witnesses. Grainger, in 
his Biographical History of Bopiede, : 
says, that “his learning ‘in ‘divinity 
and ecclesiastical history was ‘exten. 
sive, indeed almost universal.” The 
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preacher of his funeral sermon tells 
us, that “he had few equals; God 
having enriched him with excellent 
parts of nature, strength of body and 
mind, mighty memory, a sound and 
perfect judgment, adorned with great 
varieties of literature, both for the ori- 
ginal tongues; knowledge.of arts and 
sciences, the histories of the church, 
’ andthe writings of the fathers.”” And 
“as the crown of all,’ continues the 
preacher, “he was like Apollos, 
mighty in the scrifitures.’’? _Nor only 
was his mind thus richly fraught, but 
he possessed the happy gift of easily 
and impressively communicating the 
knowledge with which it was stored. 
His talents as an orator were so con. 
siderable, that.it is said “ he instantly 
caught and immoveably fixed the at- 
tention of his auditors.” Of the repu- 
tation in which he was held for this 
endowment, one may judge from the 
circumstance of his being frequently 
styled, in his own time, the English 
Chrysostom. | 

. His oratory, however, as is evident, 
from the few specimens of his preach- 
ing yet extant, was consecrated to the 
best of purposes, as indeed were all his 
great accomplishments. In his fune- 
ralbsermon there is a commendation 
expressed in a few words, which is 
worthy of being constantly remember- 
ed by every Christian minister ; “ he 
made all his learning subservient to 
that one work that he intended, the 
preaching of the Gospel.” 

His extraordinary talents being em- 
ployed on the most interesting of all 
subjects to mankind, his Church was 
filled with a numerous and attentive 
ecofigregation ; among which were ma- 
ny persons of distinction both for their 
rank and learning. He preached twice 
on a Sunday, und had a lecture in his 
church every Wednesday. It was at 
these lectures, I conceive, that he was 
attended by that variety of characters, 
who are said to have hung on his lips 
when he filled the pulpit ; for as seve- 
ral of the clergy are said to have been 
among thém, it is not conceivable that 
the occasions on which Mr. Shute was 
thus honourably attended could be on 
the Sunday ; his clerical hearers being 
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themselves engaged on that day in the 
performance of ministerial duties.— 
One cannot better, perhaps, convey 
an idea of the deference paid to him 
by those of his own profession, than by 
the following extract from the “ ele- 
giacal Commemoration” before men- 
tioned. After speaking of the nobility 
and gentry who attended his discour- 
ses, the author thus describes the 
honour paid him by the clergy. “There 
might you see the graver divines, wil- 
ling to improve their knowledge and 
their piety by that soundness of divi- 
nity which might be found in every 
day’s lecture. And there might be 
seen young men of the cassock, lately 
set up, enabling themselves for their 
sacred employments, by attentively 
fixing their whole selves on him.” 

Happy is he, whom God: by. his 
grace preserves under such circum- 
stances from degenerating into that 
pitiable though perhaps admired crea- 
ture, whom the scriptures describe as 
having men’s ersons in admiration de. 
cause of advaniage. Mr. Shute. bore 
his honours well. He treated the peo- 
ple of rank among his auditors with all 
due respect. “ But as their esteem 
for him did not puff him up with 
pride, so neither did it make him base 
and servile, to faulter in his ministry. 
W hat he aimed at was to be approved 
of God, and the_ consciences of his 
hearers.’* This he sought, by faith- 
fully animadverting on the vices and 
vanities found among the higher or- 
ders. Wor was he so dazzled by the 
presence of such men in his congre- 
gation, as to lose sight of those who 
constituted the majority of his hearers, 
the untitled and unlettered souls com- 
mitted to his charge, by Him who was 
crucified for them. And such was his 
power of adapting his language to 
those he had to instruct, that, though 
fi to be heard by persons of superior 
education, yet “the weakest capacity 
went aiong with him understandingly 
all the way; so well did he comply 
with the meanest hearer.”} | It is. in- 
deed a rare talent to be both decorous 
and intelligible ; capable of descending 

* Funeral Sermon, p. 39. 

Tt Elegiacal Commemoration. 
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to the illiterate without disgusting the 
jearned, and of facilitating the appre- 
hension of divine things without ex- 
citing ludicrous associations. It is to 
pe feared, bowever, that the uncom- 
monness of the attainment is more ge- 
porally to be attributed to the want of 
genuine benevolence, than to natural 
incapacity. Were the worth of the 
immortal soul more seriously laid to 
heart, there would perhaps be greater 
pains taken to possess this talent ; 
which, though in some cases difficult 
to acquire, might prove not unattaina- 
ble, and would double the usefulness of 
him who succeeded in the endeavour. 
Instead of being of use only to one 
part of his hearers, he might be of use 
to all. The true pastor considers not 
himself as belonging exclusively either 
to the great or the little of his flock, 
but to all; like him who said, “ Tam 
debtor both to the Greeks, and to the 
barbarians ; = both to the wise and to 
the unwise.” 

To atquire an ability to discharge 
stich ohiigdtious, God has ordained 
means, and will bless those who dili- 
gently tse them: but to the idle and 
careless he promises nothing. «It 
should be recollected likewise, that as 
in other prefessions, so in that of a 
christian minister, those who attain to 
eminence are generally such as have 
laboured to cultivate the talents which 
confer it. Mr. Shute is to be found in 
this class. The edifying preacher 
was a laborious student. The age in 
' which he lived was not shallow in 
theological learning ; such reputation, 
therefore, as he acquired in his profes- 
sion, was not to be obtained by meet- 
ing a congregation with the light effu- 
sions of a mind ready at invention, 
but scantily informed. Not, however, 
to obtain or support reputation, we 
conceive, but from a nobler motive, 
from a desire “ that the man of God 
might be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
itis all good works,’? a considerable 
portion of his life was spent in retive- 
ment... Scarcely a day occurred, even 
in the latter part of his course, on 
which he was not in his study by four 
o'clock in the morning. 


spent his time there may be conjec- 


How he 
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tured from the manner_in which he 
was received in public ; it was such 
as leads us to suppose, that hie reading 
was accompanied with prayer to Him 
“from whom cometh every good and 
perfect gift.” 

His superior talents, however, consti- 
tuted but a part of his excellence : : his 
life is said to have been “a uniform 
example of unaffected piety.”? Walker, 
in his account of the sufferings of the 
clergy, tells us, that he was “a person 
of a most sweet and affable temper.” 
He was likewise of a social disposition. 
And though fit company for the learned, 
with many of whom on the continent 
as well as at home he kept up a con-. 
stant correspondence; yet he spent his 
leisure hours among persons “ whom 
he chose rather for their free and in- 
nocent friendliness, than for any emi- 
nence of parts.” His house, not acces- 
sible to every nae of time, was: hed 
always - pleasant «4 entertaining them. 
with friendly, gentle, and sweet dis- 
course, without any of that supercili- 
ousness”’ which is sometimes visible 
in men of parts. Indeed. humility 
seems to have been a very prominent. 
feature in his character; and. to this 
excellent quality, united with his: ‘great 
good sense, we are probably -to attri- 
bute the disgust which adulation, al- 
ways gave him: for to. his praise: it is 
recorded, that ‘ he couid not bear flat- 
tepers.?”... .. , 

His opulent friends put it in his pow- 
er to gratify his charitable disposition, 
by depositing money in_his hands. for 
the relief of the necessitous ;. but..he 
contributed to, their .comfort from. his 
own purse likewise... Among other 
objects of his benevolence, he- did not 
forget those who were labouring in the 
Same, vineyard with himself, at. Jess 
wages than he received. He appears. 
to have entered with a brother's, heart 
into the difficulties of their situation. 
Among those whom the preacher. of 
his funeral sermon, represents as be- 
wailing his death, he enumerates “ poor 
distressed ministers, whe, though stran- 
gers, found in him a liberal reliever. 
of their WADI sg.’ 

It is with no small pleasure. that the 
lineaments of this distinguished charat= 
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terare. traced “out; nor is the writer 
without hope, that+ his attempt to ren- 
der them more visible than they were, 
will excite the admiration of those who 
are appointed to the work:of the minis- 
try, and lead them to look up to God 
for grace to imitate such a pattern. It 
may. be of use, however, to apprize 
those who have but lately entered on 
the office, that excellence equal even to 
that which has been set before them 
may. not secure to them the honour it 
deserves from men. We learn with 
regret, but. not with surprise, that “a 
prejudice was conceived against Mr. 
Shute, which even his primitive virtues 
could not overbalance.” He appears 
not to have been a man for the violent 
partisans of either side, in those divided 
times. Of course he fell under the 
obloquy of both. “Though unshaken in 
his adherence to the doctrine and wor- 
ship of the Church of England, he was 
neglected by those who had power in 
itz though temperate towards those 
who d from it, he was opposed 
by them. -Who can expect to escape 
the effects of party violence, when 





such talents, such piety, and such mo- 


deration, could not shield the rector of 
St. Mary Woolnoth ? Yet even in this 
difficult situation; he held forth a lesson 
for the imitation of his order. He went 
straight forward in the discharge of his 
duty, as the minister of one, whose 
kingdom is not of*this world.’ He 
preached Jesus. He enforced christian 
tempers. He lamented the violence 
and the. giddiness of the times; and 
bore his testimony against the sinful 
passions from which they proceeded. 
But this he did with an almost une- 
qualled abstinence from the invectives 

hich disgrace many of the. pulpit 
compositions of that day. A. volume 
of his discourses was published from 
his manuscripts by Mr. Sparke, rector 
of St. Martin’s, lronmonger Lane, each 
of which is dated as aoarenet in the 
years 1641 and 1642: a period, in which 
the political eg “Of the azé had 
risen to a great height. Yet in ‘all 





these discourses, not a sentence is there 
to be {found which was calculated to 
foment the dissensions of the period ; | 
while at the same time they discover 
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none of that pusillanimity which stands 
in awe of successful wickedness, 

Having had a taste of the violence of 
the times, i pleased God to save him 
from any further trial, by calling him 
home before the storm had arisen to 
its height. -What he had to expect, 
had he continued longer, from those 
who seized the reigns of power. after 
the king had left London, may be con- 
ceived from the malevolence they dis- 
covered towards him in his-last illness. 
He desired that Dr. Holdsworth, an 
eminent-divine, who was then recter of 
St. Peter le Poor, might preach his 
funeral sermon. This, however, was 
not permitted. Mr. Ephraim Udall, 
rector of St. Austin’s was appointed for 
the performance of thisoffice : he being 
a person who, at that time, happened 
to be more a favourite with them ; 
though. he suffered severely from them 
afterwards.* . 

After watching over his flock three 
and thirty years, Mr. Shute, thougi not 
age, begam to de- 
cline in health. He was taken one day, 

soon after he had lefi the pulpit, witha 
swooning fit, Trem. this time his ap- 
petite and strength decreased rapidiy. 
He was advised to try. a change. of air.; 

and removed for that purpose to the 
country house of one of his parishion- 
ers, situated about four miles. from 
London. Here we infer, from his be- 
ing endeared to his parishioners by his 
long residence, faithful labours, and 
christian example, that he was served 
with every comfort that veneration and 
gratitude had to offer. We can con- 
ceive how earnestly they who “ esteem- 
ed the minister for his -werk’s sake,” 
would endeavour to lengthen» that life 
from which they. had derived benefit in 
their most-imporiant concerns. ©” 


* To shew that this venerable man, how- 
ever they might affect to admire him for, his 
extraordinary piety, would not countenance 
them in their proceedings, the following an- 
ecdote may be related. "In a. ‘sermon he 
preached at Mercer’s Chapel, where they 
were present, he said to them, “You much 
desire truth and peace: leave your'lying, and 
you may have truth ; lay down your undutiful 
arms, and you may have eace,” Had every 
minister thus entered his protest against their 
conduct, the blood of their King, and th: 
their Countrymen, had promt been saved. 
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But the welcome hour of rest ap- 
roached: nothing remained for him 
to do but to die as he had lived, instruct- 
ing and comforting those who came to 
him—His parishioners oftem visited 
him in this retirement. A number of 
them came together, on cne occasion, 
and were all admitted into his apart- 
ment. They could not refrain from 
tears at the sight of their dying Pastor. 
For so harmoniously had they lived to- 
gether, that during the whole three 
and thirty years he was their Rector he 
had never had any suit with his parish. 
“ Why weep ye?’ said he to them: 
“ T have taught you, my dear flock, for 
above thirty years, how to live; and 
now I will shew you in a very short 
time how to die,”’ 

To his wife, with whom he had af- 
fectionately lived for thirty years, and 
whom he now saw sinking under the 
distress of having her dear and long 
continued companion taken from her, 
he said, “Remember what I have 
taught you concerning these, and such 
like untying of knots; and be content, 
for yet but a very few years, you and I 
shall meet again never to part.” 

Though now in sight of that harbour 
to which he had long been directing his 
course, he turned a commiserating eye 
towards the tempestuous state in which 
he was leaving the nation :—often in the 
course of his illness, mentioning with 
great concern the distractions of the 
times. On the day on which he died, 
he poured forth a most fervent prayer, in 
which, having first earnestly pleaded with 
God for the prosperity and peace of the 
Church and Kingdom, he continued for 
near half an hour, in a spirit of charity 
that embraced the whole world. In 
about an hour and half after this he 
calmly resigned his spirit into the hands 
of his Redeemer. 

He was buried with great solemnity 
in his own Church. Some thousands 
are said to have attended his funeral: 
among whom were several of the no- 
lility and gentry, and a great number 
of the clergy.» The scene is described 
by those Who were present at it, as 
having the appearance of an universal 
mourning. But “ blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” 

As a specimen of Mr. Shute’s theo« 
Christ. Observ, No, 25. 
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logical sentiments, we subjoin the pray- 
er, which he was in the habit of using 
before his morning sermon. 

‘© Most glorious Lord God, and mer- 
ciful Father in Jesus Christ ; we poor, 
wretched, and miserable sinners, do 
here prostrate ourselves before thee, 
humbly acknowledging that to thee be- 
long all honour and glory, whose pure 
eyes can behold no iniquity, and to us 
nothing but shame and confusion of 
face, for our manifold transgressions 
committed against thee. 

“ If we look upon ourselves as we lie 
in the loins of our first parents, we are 


-a part of that tainted seed that might 


justly inherit thy wrath: our under- 
standings are darkened, and our wills, 
instead of conformity to thine, are 
grown rebellious; inasmuch as that 
by nature there is not one good thought 
in us, but a proneness to all evil what- 
soever. 

“ And if we consider ourselves in 
our actual transgressions, by our sins 
of ignorance, our sins of infirmity, and 
of doubting, our sins against our own 
knowledge, and against our vows, and 
purposes, and promises of better obe- 
dience ; we have greatly dishonoured 
thy glorious name, and grieved thy 
Holy Spirit, and weakened thy graces 
more and more in us, and have justly 
exposed ourselves to thy eternal curse. 

“ Even at this time, Holy Father, in 
the midst of thy temple, we come be- 
fore thee clogged with so many im- 
perfections, that if thou shouldest be 
extreme to mark what is done amiss, 
the best of us were never able to abide 
it. Itis of thine infinite mercy that 
we are not consumed; and therefore 
(lo we live to put up this poor imper- 
fect prayer to thee, because thy com- 
passions fail not. 

*« But, O God, though in ourselves 
we be miserable, and weak, and forlorn, 
suffer us to cast up our eyes to the 
hills, from whence cometh our help, 
to importune thee by the gracious name 
of Father, and to entreat thee for the 
merits of the Son of thy love, to be 
merciful to us. Remember thine own 
promise, that if we confess our sins, 
and leave them, and come to thee in 
the son of thy love, we shall find mercy. 


Lord, we renounce our former sins # 
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grieves us that we can be no more 
By the blessed 
assistance of thy Holy Spirit, we hope 
to live more conscionably for the time 
to come. 

«“ And we come to thee for Christ’s 
sake, desiring thee to speak peace to 
our souls through his blood ; bury all 
our sins in his grave, that they may 
never rise up in this world (to shame 
us and to be a reproach unto us, to 
terrify our consciences to desperation, 
tointercept thy blessings or our prayers) 
or in the world to come everlastingly 
to condemn us. 

“ And because the foundation of all 
our comfort stands in the assurance of 
this, Lord, multiply to every one of 
our souls the blessed evidences of this 
thy reconciliation. Send the Holy 
Spirit of thy son into every one of our 
hearts, to renew us to that glorious 
image of thine from whence we are 
falien, and that may work every. saving 
grace in us; true faith in thy promises, 
that though thou kill us, we may. trust 
in thee; resolution in all good causes ; 
fear and reverence of thy glorious ma- 
jesty ; a groaning and daily mourning 
under our own imperfections, that ever 
we offended so good a God, and. so 
gracious a Father; a good use-making 
of all thy afflictions and chastisements 
upon others. And teach every one of 
us, upon whom these days of our peace, 
and prosperity, and health, are renewed 
‘who know not how soon we may. be 
drawn to a reckoning) to prepare our- 
selves, that whensoever thou shalt come 
near us, either by thy general, or more 
particular judgments, we may be able 
to stand in the day of our visitation. 

‘¢ And because thou ‘of thine infinite 
wisdom hast set apart the ministry of 
thy word to fit us for that time, Lord, 
bless it at all times, and at this time ;— 
enable me that am to speak it, the most 
unworthy. of all the sons of Levi; Lord, 
eover all my sins and manifold imper- 
fections, in that mercy of thine that 
hath no measure ; and be pleased so to 
assist me.by thy more particular help, 
that I may deliver thy word boldly, 
truly, feeiingly, and sincerely. Cir- 
cumcise the hearts’ and ears of this 
people, that they may hear attentively, 


treasure it up in their hearts carefully, 
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and bring forth the fruits in their lives 
and conversations, conscionably, to thy 
glory, and the assurance of their own 
salvation in the day of Jesus Christ. 
To whom with thee, O Father, and thy 
blessed Spirit, be ascribed, as due is, 
ail honour, and glory, both now, and 
for evermore. Amen.” 
‘ VIATOR. 
‘ ———— 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I HAVE paid diligent attention to “ the 
observations’? of your. correspondent 
G. S. F. * on the concluding part of the 
last prophecy of Damiel.”? I admired 
the modesty, with which he expressed 
himself on asubject of so great im- 
portance, and of so delicate a nature ; 
and I rejoiced that you afforded to his 
communication so ready an admission. 
That gentleman, however, of whose 
pious researches truth is evidently the 
object, will pardon me if I differ from 
him in my sentiments on some points, 
and candidly explain the grounds of 
such difference. 

I will admit, that “ in the 35th verse 
of the eleventh chapter the réformation 
is noticed ;” and that “in the 36th, 37th, 
38th, and S9th, the corruptions of 
popery are described,” 

But he seems, in the subsequent part 
of his interpretation, to have been pre- 
viously biassed by a desire of making 
the character and conduct of Bonaparte 
to correspond with the enigmatical 
history of the king of the North; and 
yet, with an ingenuousness that does 
him honour, he occasionally discovers 
a tacit suspicion of his being misled 
in his judgment. 

He has undoubtedly read what Bishop 
Newton has written on the subject of 
this chapter, which has always appeared 
to me to be, on the whole, very judi- 
cious and satisfactory. Dean Prideaux’s 
explanation likewise very nearly coin- 
cides with that of his lordship, It is. 
evident from a comparison of history 
with the sacred prophecy, that “ the 
rough goat, the king of Grecia (chap. 
villi. 5. 21. ) having a great horn between 
his at signifies the Macedonian 
kingdom or empire under the reign of 
Alexander the Great; that, some time 
after his decease, his empire was 
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divided by his chief captains into four 
parts or kingdoms, ver. 8. which are 
said, ver. 22. to have “stood up out of 
the nation, but not in his power ;” be- 
cause they were, each of them, debili- 
tated by the partition. ‘* Ptolemy,” 
says Prideaux, in his immortal work of 
THE CONNECTION, “ had Egyot, Lybia, 
Arabia, Czelo-Syria, and Palestine; 
Cassander, Macedon, and Greece ; Ly- 
simachus, Thrace, Bithynia, and some 
other of the provinces beyond the 
Hellespont ; and Seleucus, all the rest. 
And these were the four horns of the 
he-goat,” mentioned in chap. viii. 8. 
which ‘* came up after the great horn 
was broken.” In ver, 23, 24, 25, is 
mentioned “a king of fierce counte- 
nance,’ &c. who should destroy the 
“mighty, and the holy people,” the 
Jews, “and stand up against the prince 
of princes.” ‘This seems to have been 
Antiochus Epiphanes, or Epimanes, 
the same with the little horn, ver. 9. 
and probably a type of Antichrist. 

“ The fourth king of Persia,” chap. 
xi. 2. (for the history, that is contained 
in this chapter, must be connected with 
the 25th verse of the eighth) is ‘the 
great Xerxes, whose military and naval 
expedition into Greece, Herodotus has 
detailed with so magnificent pomp and 
elaborate precision, in his seventh book ; 
and whose ambitious projects termi- 
nated in a most ignominious defeat, and 
eventually in the total subversion of his 
kingdom. 

The “mighty king, ver. 3, is 
Alexander the Great. And by “ the 
king of the south,” ver. 5, we are to 
understand, him who came into pos- 
session of the southern division of 
Alexander’s empire : viz. Ptolemy, son 
of Lagus, king of Egypt. “ And, the 
king of the south,” it is said, ver. 5, 
* shall be strong, and one of his,”’ Alex- 
ander’s, ** princes,” viz. Seleucus Nica- 
nor; “and he,” Seleucus, shall be strong 
‘above him, and have dominion; his 
dominion shall be a great dominion.” 
Yor the kingdom of Seleucus at length 
swallowed up those of Cassander in 
Greece, and of Lysimachus in Thrace. 
This explains the reason why in this 
chapter no mention is made but of two 
of the four kings; and why the king of 
Syria is called the king of the north, 


and the king of Egypt, the king of the 
south. For “both these,” says Pri- 
deaux, “are so called in respéct of 
Judza; which, lying between these two 
countries, hath Egypt on the south, and 
Syria on the north.’ Sothat the whole 
kingdom’ of Alexander is now to be 
considered as comprehended in these 
two, viz. the line of the Seleucid in 
the north, and of the Lagide in the 
south. : 

These brief remarks ‘are sufficient 
to lead us on to the consideration of the 
fortieth verse; where, by * the king of 
the south are designated the Saracens, 
who came from Arabia, and who, under 
the conduct of their false prophet Mo- 
hammed and his successors, * pushed 
at him,”? the Greek emperor, Hera- 
Clius, sorely wounding the Greek 
empire in the east, and depriving 
Heraclius of Egypt and ‘many of his 
finest provinces ;”’ and “ the king of the 
north,” the Turks who were originally 
sprung from the Scythians, * shall 
come against him, and shall enter into 
the countries, and shall overflow and 
pass over,” shall at length totally over- 
throw and subdue them; which finally 
came to pass, when they took posses- 
sion of Constantinople under their 
leader Mohammed the second, A. C. 
1453. , 

Ver. 41. “ And he,’ the Turks or 
Ottomans, under the Sultan Selim, 
‘ shall enter also into,’ and take pos. 
session of, “the glorious” or holy 
“land; and many countries.” Aleppo, 
Damascus, Gaza, and others, * shall 
be overthrown: but these shall escape 
out of his hand, even Edom, and Moab, 
and the chief of the children of Am-- 
mon ;” who were some of the people 
that inhabited Arabia, and whom the 
Turks could never entirely overcome 
nor subdue. é 

Ver. 42. “He,” the great. Turk, 
‘shall stretch forth his hand also upon- 
the countries.’” His dominion shall be 
of large extent; for he shall seize on 
many countries, not only in Asia and 
Europe, but also in Africa. “ And the 
land of Egypt shall not escape.” For 
the emperor Selim, having routed and 
slain Gauri the Sultan of Egypt, and 
then vanquished and hanged the new 
Sultan Tumanbai, put an end to the 
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government of the Mamalucs, and esta- 
blished that of the Turks in Egypt. 
There he enriched himself, and from 
thence his successors have ever since 
been enriching themselves with im- 
mense treasures. And thus was ful- 
filled what is predicted in verse 45. 
*“ But he shall have power over the 
treasures of gold and of silver, and over 
all the precious things of Egypt.’’ It 
is added, * And the Lybians and the 
Ethiopians” in Africa “shall beat his 
steps,” shall court his friendship and 
become his tributaries. All which 
was fulfilled in the reign of Selim, 

What follows in verse 44, 45, remains 
to be accomplished. By.“ the north,” 
from whence “tidings shall” arrive, 
that tend to *trouble’’ or distress him, 
we are possibly to understand Russia. 
But this can only be explained by the 
event, as also “ the tidings out of the 
east.” 


The word “ tabernacles,”’ verse 45, 


should rather have been translated tezts; 


and ‘.palace’”’ seems to mean favilion. 
So that hereby is denoted his extensive 
camp ; in the centre of which the Grand 
Seignior keeps his court a great part 
of the year, attended by his troops and 
an immense multitude of his subjects. 
By “the glorious holy mountain” we 
are, perhaps, to understand Mount Sion 
or Olivet; and by “ the.seas,”’ the Dead 
Sea on the east, and the Mediterranean 
on the west. “ Yet he shall come to 
his end, and none shall help him.” 
Herein seems to be predicted the fu- 
ture fall of the Ottoman Empire; and 
whenever that event shall take place, 
then will the stage be cleared for the 
return of the Jews, and for their tri- 
umphant march into their own land. 
For the foregoing explanation it will 
be seen that.I am much indebted to 
Bishop Newton and to Dean Prideaux, 
And here it will be proper to subjoin 
the following extract from the latter; 
*¢ As much of these prophecies as re- 
lates to the wars of the king of the 
north and the king of the-south, (that 
is, the king of Syria,.and the king of 
Egypt) was wholly and ultimately tul- 
filled in those wars. But as much of 
these prophecies as related to the profa- 
nation and persecution which Antiochus 
Epiphanes brought upon the Jewish 
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Church, was all typically fulfilled in 
them : but they were to have their. ulti. 
mate and thorough completion only in 
those profanations and persecutions, 
which Anti-christ was to bring upon 
the Church of Christ in after-times.” 

if now it can be shewn, by an uni- 
form interpretation of all the principal 
passages in this chapter, founded on a 
regular series of historical facts, that 
Bonaparte is really successor to. the 
king of the north, it cannot fail of af- 
fording exquisite pleasure and satisfac- 
tion to every reader. For hereby we 
shall be assured, that all his ferocious 
and formidable plans of destruction 
formed against us will. be rendered 
abortive; and that * he will come to 
his end, and none shall help him,” 

There is yet another argument, de- 
ducible from the prophecies of Daniel, 
which is calculated to inspire our minds 
with a sanguine hope of his total disap- 
pointment. I mean the manifest in- 
consistency of his ultimate military suc- 
cess with the predictions contained in 
the second and seventh chapters; for, 
according to these, there were to be no 
more than rourR universal monarchies; 
whereas Bonaparte, if he prospers. in 
his meditated enterprize against us, 
will establish a FIFTH. 

I had some thoughts of offering a 
few reflections on the subject of the 
seven phials mentioned in the seven- 
teenth chapter of the Apocalypse, in 
which we at present seem to be inti- 
mately interested. But I feared lest I 


shouid occupy too much room in your 
valuable miscellany. K. 


ihe See 
To the Editor of the Christian Observe) ; 


As you have done me the honvur to 
insert in the Christian Observer for 
October last, some observations on the 
restoration of the Jews, and the great 
northern king mentioned by Danicl, I 
shall make no apology for troubling you 
with a few more thoughts on the same 
subject, which have since occurred to 
me. 

Every biblical student must have 
been struck with the wonderful corres- 
pondence of the several prophetic writ- 
ings, although composed at periods 
very remote from each other. This 
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correspondence is, perhaps, in no in- 
stance more observable, than in the pre- 
dictions respecting the restoration of the 
Jews. -It is uniformly asserted, that 
they should return to their own land 
in a time of trouble and political confu- 
sion; and that they should be attacked 
inthe region of Palestine by some great 
northern power, who was destined to 
perish between the Asphaltite Lake and 
the Mediterranean Sea, It appears, 
moreover, that Egypt should then acta 
conspicuous part in the great drama of 
nations, and that Christianity should 
mightily #pread and prevail. I have 
already, In my last paper, mentioned 
the prophetic history of these events as 
detailed by Daniel, Ezekiel, and St. 
John ; the same history is likewise 
given by Joel. In his second chapter, 
he speaks of a fierce and cruel people 
who should attack Judea, spreading 
desolation before them. This people 
he afterwards denominates the northern 
army, and predicts that it should perish 
between the east sea and the utmost 
sea, or, In other words, between the 
Asphaltite Lake and the Mediterrane. 
an. Albthis, he asserts, should happen 
“in those days and in that time, when 
the Lord should bring again the capti- 
vity of Judah end Jerusaicm.’® ‘Chap. 
iil. ver,1, Thesame northern invasion 
is alluded to, I apprehend, by Jere- 
miah, “Out of tHe north an evil shall 
break forth upon all the inhabitants of 
the land; for, lo! I will call all the 
families of the kingdoms of the north, 
saith the Lord; and they shall come, 
and they shall set every one his throne 
at the entering in of the gates of Jeru- 
salem, and against all the walls thercof 
round about, and against all the cities 
of Judah.” Jer. i. 14, 15. . , 

It appears, as I have observed, from 
Daniel, that the northern prince should 
not only attack Judea, but also the land 
of Egypt; and that this’ should happen 
about the period”of the restoration of 
Israel]. The sameevents, I apprehend, 
are predicted in the nineteenth chapter 
of Isaiah. The learned Bishop Hors- 
ley hath shewn, that the eighteenth 
chupter of that prophet describes the 
restoration of the Jews by the then pre- 
Vailing maritime power. I am much 
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inclined to think, that the 19th chapter 
is a Continuation of the prediction con- 
tained in the eighteenth. It is styled 
the burden of Egyfit, and commences 
with describing a bloody civil war in 
that country ; the consequence of which 
should be, that its inhabitants ‘should 
be subjected to a cruel lord and a fierce 
king. The prophecy further repre- 
sents the artificial canals of the Delta 
as much neglected, and no longer an- 
swering the purposes for which they 
were originally intended. It next 
points out to us the promulgation of 
Christianity in Egypt, or, at Teast, in 
five of its cities; and foretels, that when 
the Egyptians should cry unto the Lord, 
he should send them a Saviour, and a 
ereat one to deliver them; whereupon 
they should be converted to the wor- 
ship of the true God, and be spiritually 
healed by him, The chapter concludes 
with exhibiting to our view Israel in 
quiet possession of their own land, 
(whither they had been brought by the 
great maritime people) and Egypt and 
Assyria (the present Persia) converted 
to Christianity. * The Egyptians shall 
serve (Heb. sisy meaning, I suppose, | 
religious service) with the Assyrians. 
In that day shall Israel be the third 
with Egpypt and with Assyria, even a 
blessing in the midst of the land,— 
Whom the Lord of Hosts shall bless, 
saying, Blessed be Egypt my people, 
and Assyria the work 6f my hands, and 
Israel mine inheritance.” 

‘The cruel lord and fierce king here 
mentioned, seems to be the same as 
the northern prince of Daniel, inas- 
much as they are both equally cescrib- 
ed as invading Egypt at the very time 
of the restoration of the Jews, The 
Saviour and the great one, who should 
deliver them, and convert them to the 
Wérship of God, appears to me to be 
our Lord; but whether by the hands of 
his ministers, or by his own personal 
appearance, I will not pretend to deter- 
mine ; for the event alone must shew 
in what sense we are to understand the 
millennian prophecies. This, however, 
is certain, that the Lord is uniformly 
described as overthrowing both the 
northern invaders and Anti-christ, in 
a supernatural manner. See Ezek. 
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Xxxvilil. 22, Dan. xi, 45. Joel ii. 11. 
and 20, Revel. xix. 21. and xx. 8, 9. 
1 Thessal. i. 8. 

With regard both to the northern 
power andthe maritime power, it is 
too presumptuous at present to deter- 
mine who they shall be. The age, in 
which we live, is teeming indeed with 
great events ; nevertheless, as I stated 
in my last communication, I am far from 
being clear whether we have a right to 
consider Buonaparte as the northern 
prince, who is to invade Judea and 
Egypt. lam perfectly aware, that my 
sentiments, respecting the northern 
king of Daniel and the burden of Egypt 


contained in the nineteenth chapter of 


Isaiah, militate against the interpreta- 
tion of Bishop Newton; but there seem 
to me to be such insuperable objections 
to his scheme, that 1 cannot bring my- 
self to adopt it. He supposes the 
northern king to be the Turks, on ac- 
count of their having made themselves 
masters of Palestine and Egypt; and 
conjectures, that by Edom, Moab, and 
Ammon, who were to escape out of his 
hand, are meant the Arabs, who were 
never entirely subdued by the Ottoman 
Sultans. I know- not what right we 
have to adopt this last supposition. 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon, were a dis. 
tinct race from Ishmael, and did not 
inhabit the same country.—Edom was 
situated immediately to the East of the 
Asphaltite. lake ; and Moab and Am- 
mon, directly north of Edom, between 
‘the rivers Jabok and Arnon. Now, 
though both Arabia Proper, and Arabia 
‘Deserta, were never subdued by the 
‘Turks; yet, the ancient habitations of 
Edom, Moab, and Ammon, certainly 
form part of the Turkish dominions. 
The king of the north moreover is sald 
to come against the anti-christian papal 
power like a whirlwind, to overflow and 
to pass over —This however the Turks 
most assuredly never did, nor was the 
papacy at any time in danger, from the 
conquest of that nation. Bishop New- 
ton indeed, most unaccountably chang- 
ing his ground, applies this part.of the 
prophecy .to the destruction of the 
Greek empire: but Daniel is certainly 
not speaking of that power, but of the 
king who should honour Mabuzzim, 
and disregard the desire of women.— 


On the Restoration of the Jews and the King of the North. 
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“ At the time of the end, shall the king 
of the south push at him, (viz. the king 
whom Daniel iast mentioned, that is, 
the king who honoured Mahuzzim,) 


and the king of the north shall come 
against him (meaning still the same 
person) iike a whirlwind, &c.”’ Bishop 
Newton himself supposes this person 
to be the Pope ; consequently, since 
the northern king was to overwhelm 
that person, and since the Turk never 
so much as even once attacked the 
Pope, it is evident that ‘the northern 
king cannot be the Turk. This is fur- 
ther manifest from the congideration, 
that the attack of the northern king 
upon the king who honoured Mahuz- 
zim, his invasion of Palestine and 
Egypt, and his planting the tabernacles 
of his palaces between the seas, in the 
glorious holy mountain, were al! to be 
coétaneous with the restoration of the 
Jews; for the prophet says “ at that 
time shall Michael stand up, &c.” 
Dan. xii. 1. But several centuries 
have elapsed since the conquests of the 
Turks; and their empire is now fast 
declining, while the Jews are still unre- 
stored: consequently, for this reason 
also, the king of the north cannot be 
the Turkish monarchy. 

lam equally, and for much the same 
reasons, dissatisfied with Bishop New- 
ton’s exposition of the 19th chapter of 
Isaiah. He supposes the fierce king - 
to be Nebuchadnezzar, and the great 
one, the saviour, to be Alexander the 
Macedonian; observing, that in his 
days many of the Jews were transplant. 
ed into Egypt and Assyria, where they 
worshipped the God of their fathers, 
and enjoyed great immunities. But 
surely this is very inadequate to the 
declaration of the prophet, that Egypt 
and Assyria should be converted. He 
is speaking, not of the Jews who might 
perhaps be the instruments of conver- 
sion, but ofthe Egyptians and Assyrians 
themselves, when converted; and the 
Almighty could scarcely denominate 
Egypt my feofle, and Assyria the work 
of my hand, merely because certain 
Jewish colonists had emigrated into 
those countries. Of this the Bishop 


himself appears sensible, for he only 
ventures to say, that “Israel, Egypt, 
and Syria, were in some measure united 















in the same worship ;”. adding after- 
wards, that the prophecy will receive 
its most perfect. completion, when 
Christianity shall be. planted in those 
regions, and Mohammedism rooted 
out. The 18th chap. moreover con- 
tains a prediction of the restoration of 
the Jews; and in the 19th we find that 
people happily seated in their own 
country, and professing the true reli- 
gion, along with the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians. Hence it will follow, that 
the events related in the 19th cannot 
yet have received their accomplish- 
ment, inasmuch as the Jews are not 
yetrestored, This conjecture of mine, 
that the 18th and 19th chapiers of 
Isaiah form only. different parts of one 
prophecy, is, strongly confirmed by.a 
parallel passage in Zephaniah. In-his 
18th chap. Isaiah speaks of the return 
of Israel from beyond the rivers of 
Ethiopia ; and in his 19th, celebrates 
the conversion of Egypt and Assyria. 
In a similar manner, Zephaniah speaks 
of turning “to the people a pure lan- 
guage, that they may all call upon the 
name of the Lord,’’ chap. iil. 9, which 
the marginal references of the Bible 
suppose to be the same event as the 
conversion of Egypt, and Assyria; and 
immediately afiterwards adds, * From 
beyond the rivers of Ethiopia, my sup- 
pliants, even the daughter of my dis- 
persed, shail. bring mine offering.’’ 
And, to prevent the possibility of a mis- 
take, he concludes the chapter by 
assuring us, that he was speaking of 
the restoration of the Jews : * At that 
time will I bring you again, even in 
the time that I gather you: for I will 
make you a Name anda praise among 
all people of the earth, when J turn 
back your captivity before your eyes.’’ 
Thus have I endeavoured by com. 
paring scripture with scripture, to es- 
tablish what I conceive to be the true 
purport of these remarkable prophe- 
cies: but the precise period when God 
shall be pleased to accomplish them 
remains yet concealed in the divine 
counsels, Nevertheless every Chris. 
tian must believe, that the time wild 
come, ** when the fulness of the Gen- 
tiles shall come in, and all Israel shall 
be saved,” GS. 3.28% 
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To the Editor of the Christian Obstrver. 


Your correspondent Honestas objects 
to the term, “ People of God,” as ap- 
plied to believers under the present dis- 
pensation, and asserts that the apostles 
in no instance make use of it, to desig- 
nate converted Gentiles. It appears to 
me that Paul in his. episile to the 
Romans, referring to the prophecy in 
Hosea, chapter 2d, verse 23d, very 
clearly explains it as belonging to 
Christians, *  Even- us whom he 
hath called; not of the Jews only, but 
also of the Gentiles, as he saith also in 
Hosea, I will call them my people, 
which were not my people, and her, 
beloved, which was not beloved; and it 
shall come to pass, that in the place 
where it was said unto them, ye are 
not my people; there they shall be 
called the children of the living God.” 
Also in 2d Corinthians, 6th chapter, 
from the 16th to the 18th verse, where 
the address is expressly to Gentiles: 
again, Titus ii. 14. “ Who gave him- 
self for us, that he might redeem us 
from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a fieculiar fieofile, zealous of good 
works.’’——Peter, in his Ist Epistle, 2d 
chap. 10th verse, speaks of a “ peculiar 
people,” and quotes Hosea. These 
passages, however they may primarily 
respect the Jews, certainly’ are~ not 
confined to them. If so, we must sup- 
pose that the coming of the Saviour 
was entirely on their account: it is 
assigned as the reason for his being 
called Jesus, Matthew 1, 21. “For he 
shall save Ais fpeofile from their sins.’? 
Limit this:term to the Hebrews, and 
where is the salvation of Gentile sin- 
ners to be found ? EMMA. 


a 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


Ir will scarcely be denied, that some 
whose names stand foremost’ on the 
lists of theologic fame, have been 
little influenced by those very truths, 
which they have laboured, and fre- 
quently with triumphant success, both 
to elucidate and defend. Such writers 
have given their days and nights to 


* Romans ix. 24—26. 
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the study of the sacred canon, while 
their souls have reaped no practical be- 
nefit ;.and though the student has risen 
from his labour, an acute and Juminous 
commentator and critic, yet, if conduct 
be the test of principle, incapable of ex- 
hibiting any just claim to the character 
of a Christian. By what allurement, 
Sir, are those speculative divines to 
whom I advert, induced to consume 
the midnight oil over a book, wherein 
the essential difference between scien- 
tific theology and practical religion is 
so clearly ascertained, and so impres- 
sively urged on the conscience? Per. 
mit me to transcribe an answer to. this 
inquiry, from the wr itings ofan English 
divine, who flourished in the seven- 
teenth century. 

_“ Sometimes the sinner seeketh his 
happiness and content in largeness of 
knowledge, much learning, aud curious 
speculation about the nature of the crea- 
tures, yea, and about God_ himself. 
But perhaps it will be found, that these 
are near of the same nature with sensi- 
tive delights. For it is not the excel. 
lency or goodness of God himself that 
delighteth them; but the novelty -of 
the thing, and the agitation of their. own 
imagination, .phantasie, and intellect 
thercupon, which is naturally desirous 
to be actuated, and employed, as receiv- 
ing thereby some seeming. addition to 
its own perfection: and that, not as 
from God, who is the object of their 
knowledge, but as from the mere en- 
largement of knowledge in itself; or, 
which is far worse, they make the 
study of God and divine things, which 
they delight in, but subservient tosome 
base inferior object : and so though they 
delight instudying and knowing God,and 
heaven, and scripture, yet not in God as 
God, or the chief good; nor in heaven, as 
heaven ; nor out of any true saving love 
to God; but either because, as some 
preachers, they make a gainful trade 
of. it, by teaching others, or because it 
is an hon@ur to know these things, and 
be able to discourse of them, and a 
aiishonour to be ignorant: orat best, as 
I said before, they desire to know God, 
and divine truths, out of adelight inthe 
novelty, and actuating, and natural ele- 
vation of the understanding hereby. It 
is one thing to delight in knowing, and 


* . 
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another to delight in the thing known. 

An ungodly man may delight in study. 
ing and knowing several axioms or 
truths concerning God, but he never 
delighteth in God himself. So a stu- 
dious man desires to know what hell is, 
and where, andmany truths concerning 
it: but he desireth not hell itself, nor 
delightethin it.. A godly man desireth 
to know the nature and danger of sin, 
and Satan’s way, and wiles in tempta- 
tions; but he doth not therefore desire 
sin, and temptation itself. Soa wicked 
man may desire to know the nature of 
grace, and Christ, and glory; and yet 
not desire grace, and Christ, and glory. 

It is one thing to terminate a man’s de- 
sire and delight in bare knowledge, or 
the esteem, and. self advancement that 
accrues thereby; and another thing to 


terminate it in the thing which we de- 


sire to know, making knowledge but a 
means to its fruition. The acts of the 
understanding are but preparatory to 
the acts of the will, and so are but im- 
perfect initial acts of the soul, as having 
a further end than their own proper ob- 
ject; and therefore it is, that philoso- 
phers place no moral habits inthe under. 
standing, but all in the will ; for tili they 
come to the will, (though they be ina 
large sense morally geod or evil, virtu- 
ous or vicious, yet) they are but so in an 
imperfect kind and sense: and therefore 
they call such habits only intellectual.” 

When the Marquis of Rosny was 
appointed, by Henry “the Fourth of 
France, his ambassador to the court of 
London on the death of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the elder Servin presented his 
son to that nobleman, and begged that 
he would use his endeavours to make 
him aman of some worth and honesty. 
Young Servin was a prodigy of genius 
and understanding; and among his ex- 
traordinary attainments it is recorded, 
that, “ in theology he was so well skil- 
led, that he was an exceHent preacher, 
whenever he had a mind to exert that 
talent, and an able disputant, for and 
against the reformed religion, indiffe- 
rently.’ Yet in this very man, says the 
illustrious historian,* ** might be found 
alithe vices contrary to nature, honour, 
religion, and society: the truth of 
which he himself evinced with his 


* Sully’s Memoirs, book xiv. 
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jast breath, for he died in the flower of 
his ages perfectly corrupted by his de- 
saucheries, and expired with a glass 
in his hand, cursing and denying God.” 

Is not this anecdote an illustration, in 
some measure, of the extract? 

I am, Sir, &c. 
OEDIPUS. 


ee 


Io the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue great effect of example is gene- 

rally allowed, and therefore it is highly 

important that we should let slip no 

proper opportunity of obtaining for our- 

selves, and of affording to others, the 

benefits which, may be derived. from 

contemplating the characters and con-. 
duct of eminent christians: Those en- 

joy this advantage in the: highest 

degree,. who have the happiness of 

being personally acquainted with such 

ornaments. of the gospel of Christ, — 
But. it may be extended in no sma 
measure to others by conversation or 

by writing; and conversation agd writ-- 
ing are seldom so well employed, or 

so generally acceptable, as when the 

christian graces of some good man are 

happily portrayed. for the edification 

and gratification of those, who never 

knew Aim. : 

In proportion, however, as any one 
feels a-pleasure in hesring or reading 
descriptions.of the manners and conduct 
of those, whose light, as followers of 
Jesus Christ, bas shone before men with 
the greatest lustre, he must be jealous 
of any circumstances which tend to sully 
the beauty of the picture, and much 
more jealous of such as may mislead 
some persons, and-place offences in the 
way. of others, 

Now, Sir, you and most of your read- 
ers must have observed, that anecdotes » 
of eminent christians are not always 
judiciously selected. What is some- 
what eccentric, and ‘in some view or 
other on the verge of a fault, if not ab- 
solutely faulty, is most striking, and 
therefore is most frequently remem. 
bered, and-related or published, while 
the ordinary and every day proceedings 
of a good man are-apt to be thrown 
into the back ground, and seldom men- 
tioned, These last are the parts of his 

Christ. Obsery. No. 25. 
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life, which present a true picture of his 
soul; and if portrayed with truth and 
in vivid colours, would be excellent 
guides to others in their christian 
course: while the more striking and’ 
brilliant circumstances which often 
form the subject of anecdotes, are too 
frequently unfit examples for the gene- 
ral imitation of religious persons, and 
extremely liable to be misunderstood 
and misrepresented by persons of an 
opposite character.” I confess, Sir, I 
generally feel a little upprehension, 
when a lively man of a sanguine dispo- 
sition begins to relate a religious anec- 
dote in company; and my apprehension 
is the greater, the more he seems pleas- 
ed with the story he is about to give us, 
and the more his intercourse has been 
confined te the religious circle to which 
he belongs. One of this description, 
partly from an honest affection and 
veneration for the eminent person to 


“oe the anecdote relates, and partly 


rhaps from a love of anecdote, and a 
desire of attracting attention, will. fre- 
quently repeat a saying, or describe a_ 
proceeding of a good man, with strong 
marks of admiration, which, instead of 
throwing any lustre on the characters’ 
whom it is intended ‘to honour, stands 
itself in need of a candid interpretation 
to shield it from censure. But though 
the warm and the lively are most. 
subject to this fault, it is by: 
confined to them; and ehri 
every description will do well to be- 
ware of it. 

The. effects which the practice I am 
now censuring is apt to produce, are 
such as every real discipie of. Jesus 
Christ must deeply deplore. | ‘As the 
imitation of what is eccentric and of 
a dubious nature, and suited perhaps 
only to very particular characters or 
very particular circumstances, is always 
more easy, and more gratifying to the 
imagination, than the imitation of plain | 
and simple excellence, the young and 
the injudicious are very likely to be 
led astray, while the feelings of those,. 
who have not yet forsaken the world, 
but shew a disposition to attend to reli- 
gion; receive a shock, which they do 
not easily overcome, and the cavilling 
and profane spirit of the hater of real 


godliness finds an ample field for de- 
Dp 
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clamation and censure, . Cicero tells 
us, I think, that, before he pleaded a 
cause, he always took upon himself, in 
his private study, three distinct charac- 
ters, namely, those of his client, of his 
opponent, and of the judge who was to 
decide ; he considered very fully what 
impression every circumstance of the 
case, and every argument he could use, 
would make on each of them ; and his 
conduct was guided by the lights which 
he obtained from this general view of 
the whole business. [I wish, that reli- 
gious. people would act ina similar 
manner before they relate or publish 
religious anecdotes, and consider well, 
what is their intrinsic merit, and what 
effects are likely tobe produced by them. 
It would be well for those, who are 
fond of the brilliant and the eccentric in 
religion, and with unshrinking boldness 
(I had almost said rash hardihood) brave 
all consequences in publishing abroad 


those passages In a good man’s life, _ 
which may indeed be the most striking ~ 


proofs of his christian attainments, but 
which are likely to appear to common 
observers of a somewhat dubious com- 
plexion, to study the great plainness and 
simplicity ofthe conduct of Christ. Ifa 
due allowance be made for what was 
necessarily peculiar to himself as Son 
of God, and Saviour of mankind, how 
little is the course he pursued calcu- 

wike the imagination, and to 


push virtue (if I may be allowed the — 


expression) to the verge of vice ! how 
careful was: he, so “to provide things 
honest in the sight of all men,’ that 
even sceptics and infidels have been 


able to find few or no subjects for cen- 
Samet? in his life ; and his example has 


very seldom misled his real followers, 
or been quoted by such as pretended to 
be soin vindication of what was biame- 
able. On the contrary, the character 
and conduct of our blessed Saviour 
have been the great stumbling block of 
infidels. Few have been so hardy as 
to make a direct attack upon them, and 
some (among whom J. J. Rousseau 
holds a very distinguished place) have 
been constrained to give them the 
Warmest praise. Among christians, 
they have been the great light by which 
perverse and presumptuous man, ever 
prone to go astray in practice, what- 
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ever he may possess in principle, has 
been brought back to the right path. 
They have been, under God, the touch- 
stone, by which, more than by any oth- 
er, ervors in spirit and conduct have 
been rectified, and hypocrisy detected, 
But would they have answered these 
blessed purposes, if they had not been 
ma, <ed by a moderation and a simplici- 
ty, which precludes misconception, and 
bid defiance to misrepresentation ; or if, 
in the histories given us’ by the evan- . 
gelists, the prominent features in the 
life of our Saviour had consisted of such 
extraordinary speeches and proceed- 
ings, a8 too frequently form the sub- 
ject of the anecdotes under considera- 
tion? or rather, would not in this case 


the life of Jesus have been a powerful 


engine, with which malevolence would 
have assailed divine truth ; a strong- 
hold of error ; and a cover, under which 
the violence and extravagance of carnal 
ssions, assuming the name of reli- 
1, would have sheltered thomiaatege 
attack ? 

I conf*ss, Sir, that the general com- 
plexion of the religious anecdotes, 
which i have sometimes heard when in 
company,and the warm approbation with 
which they have been received, has 
more than once put me in mind of an 
epigram of Martial, in which a whim- 
sical character is introduced, gravely 
taking credit for his absurdities, be- 
cause he could father them all on ereat 
men. He plagued his friends with bad 
verses : ob, but inthis he copied Cicero. 
Other instances of the same kind are 
given, which I do not distinctly remem- 
ber. I have feared Jest the young ap- 
plauders of such anecdotes should make 
like unfortunate attempts to emulate 
some one or other of the great pillars of 
the church in the last and in the pre- 
sent age. Why do notthose, who give 
us some account of eminent christians, 
exercise their powers of. description 
in placing before our eyes those tran- 
quil scenes, in which the soul without 
an effort displays the heavenly graces, 
with which she is endowed? Why do 
they not, forinstance, paint a good man’s 
method, manners, and countenance, 
when instructing his children: when 
conducting the religious exercises of 
his family ; when conversing-witha sick 












or afflicted néighbour or dependant ; 
of when talking upon religious subjects 
in afi @asy and serené manner during a 
quiet walk with a friend? Do not such 
scenes convey more solid instruction 
than thé ¢€xtraordinary occurreétices 
which are So often made the subject of 
anecdotes? And do they not possess a 
beauty and a grace far more likely to 
attract the soul of the heater by sym- 
pathy to a love of the spiritual life; 
while they possess the ¢reat advantage 
ofnot being liable to be misunderstood 
or misrépresented ? B. T. 
——— 

To the Editor of the Christian Observer. : 
I am, like yourself, a steady friend 
of the Church of England. I fot only 
value her doctrines, but highly revere 
her mode of worship, and am pained 
whenever I observe any thing indeéco. 
rous in the manner of conducting it. 

I consider the clergy as. persons of 
great candour and liberality of mind, so 
that I am not apprehensive of giving 
offence to any of them, or of subjecting 
you, Sir, to any censure, if I be permit- 
ted, through your valuable miscellany, 
to animadvert on a circumstance or two 
which occasionally give me uneasiness. 

In Churches where I hear, with ad. 
miration and delight, the génuine truths 
of the Gospel delivered with energy 
and solemnity, and enforced in plain 
and affectionate language on the con- 
science, I am not always equally satisfi- 
ed with the manner in which the.devo- 
tions of the congregation are conducted. 
The reading-desk seems not to exhibit 
the seriousness of the pulpit ; nor are 
either the prayers offered up, or the 
lessons read, with sufficient solemnity 
of manner. The liturgy of our Church 
is not only the admiration of those that 
use it, but of many candid persons 
among the Dissenters; and when the 
service is read distinctly, audibly, and 
seriously, itean hardly fail of being im. 
pressive, Itisan unworthy and mis- 


chievous notion to consider the prayers 
merely as a preamble to the sermon ; 
and it is surely of importance that the 
clergy should endeavour to correct this 
idea, which, if I mistake not, they will 
best do by charging it upon themselves, 
not only to deliver the word, butto cor- 
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duct the worship, with due solemnity 
and seriousness of mantrer. 

Ithas happened to me, Mr. Editor; 
fo be present where an extemporary 
prayer has been used before the sermon. 
I will hot now pass an opiriot on the 
necessity or propriety of this after the 
very Copious and spiritual prayers which 
have been offered up in the use of the 
liturgy. What I have to reprehbend is 
this—the extemporary prayer has been 
presented ima very sérious and impres- 
sive manner, but. the Lord’s Prayer, 
with which it has been concluded, bas 
been repeated with that rapidity and ap- 


parent imdifference which would have 


merited correction in a school boy. f 

determinéd to tell the Christian Obser- 

ver. ; M. ¥, H. 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I am the daughter and widow of a cléf- 


gyman, and was carefully instructed 
both by my father and husband if the 
doctrines of the Church of England, as 
those, which were delivered by Christ 
and . his 4 ae -.. About twelvé 
months ag6 I had the heavy misfortune 


_to Jose my husband, whose affection had 


endeared him to me, and whose piety 
and benevolence had entitled him to the 
réspect and esteem of his flock. He 
was succeeded in the living of the par- 
ish, in which I still reside, by a gentlé- 
man whose behaviour both in and out 
of the pulpit does crédit to his charac. 


_ter and profession. He has the strong. 


est claims upon my gratitude, not only 
for his kindness to me, but for the re- 
spectful térms in.which he constantly 
mentions my deceased husband ; yet hé 
has been the cause of more uneasiness 
to me than I ever experienced: from any 
other quarter. The circumstance to 
which Tallude is this ; about a fortnight 
ago» aftér a long conversation with him 
on religious subjects, he conchided with 


‘Saying, witha most impressive setious- 


ness, I am sorry, my good lady, to find 
that you are an Arminian, Before t 
had tithe to recover from my. surprise 
at this unexpected observation and thé 
tone in which it was made, the entranee 
of some visiters prevented my asking 
thé meaning of it; our rector took his 
leayé, and has since been absent from 
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the parish on business of pressing im- 
portance, which will probably detain 
him some weeks, My anxiety, how- 
ever, to obtain a solution of what had 
so much perplexed me, induced me to 
ask an explanation of a friend; but all 
the information which I could obtain 
from him was, that our rector was a 
Calvinist, and if I wished to know what 
this, or the term Arminian meant, he 
recommended me to write to the Ciris- 
tian Observer. Of the person to whom 
Iwas thus referred J professed ignd- 
rance, but my friend assured me, that 
such a person existed, and that if I 
would address a letter to him he would 
undertake to forward it. 

Now, Sir, what Iam most anxious 
to- known is this, whether the epithet 


Evil of hastily afixin€® Religious Names illustrated: 


Arminian implies that I am not a Chris- | 


tian ; for‘nothing, I confess, would give 
me deeper concern than to be consid- 
ered by so respectable a person as our 
pastor, as ignorant of the doctrines,. or 
inattentive to the duties of christianity. 
The doctrines which [have learnt from 
my father and husband are these; that 
there is an inherent depravity in man, 
which can only be subdued by the ope- 
ration of divine grace; that on this ac- 
count he is estranged from God, until 
he is renewed by the sanctifying influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit; that Christ 
our Saviour died for the sins of the 
world, and that we are redeemed and 
saved by his death solely through faith 
in him, to the exclusion of all merit 
from our own works or righteousness ; 
that, nevertheless, the only proof which 
we can give of our faith, is our obedi- 
ence tothe commandments of God and 


Christ, which are all comprehended in: 


the injunction of love to God and man ; 
that, consequently, no faith can be 
sound or perfect which does not pro- 
duce thefruitofa holy life. With this 
conyiction I endeavour; humbly depend- 
ing on the ‘divine assistance, to act in 
all things to the glory of God, and to 
live in charity. with my neighbour, mak- 
ing the Gospel the rule of my conduct, 
and the conformity of my conduct to its 
rules, the test of my faith. 

Lam ‘certain that in my conversation 
with our rector, however I may have 
expressed myself, I never could say 
any thing contrary to these sentiments. 





[Jams 


If he had told me I was a sinner, I 
should have readily and sorrowfully ad. 
mitted it; for I deeply and daily lament 
my’ sins both of omission and commis- 
sion; but I fear he meant something 
worse by the name he gave me, possi- 
bly: that I had adopted some heretical 
notions or dangerous errors. I have 
heard of Methodists, Quakers, and Pres- 
byterians; Calvinists and  Arminians 
may, for what I know, form a sect of 
religious persons in this country, who 
dissent from the doctrines of the church, 
but having never read any books of con- 
troversial divinity, I am really at a loss 
to know what these terms mean, and if 


‘I am indeed an 4rminian, what I am. 


I therefore beg that you will satisfy my 
doubts, and correct my opinions if erro- 
neous. PHOEBE. 
We introduce this letter, without 
pretending’to vouch for its genuineness, 
because it may serve to shew the im- 
propriety of applying invidious appella- 
tions to those who appear to hold with 
sincerity the essential points of ‘the 
Christian faith, although they may dif- 
fer from us on some points of doubtful 
interpretation. Instead of ‘defining the 
peculiarities of those who are called Ar- 
minians and Cal¥inists, we think it suffi- 
cient earnestly to recommend to our 
correspondent to adhere to the doc- 
trines which she has embraced, which 
are those of the faith delivered to the 
saints by our Saviour and his apostles. — 
We have no gospel of Calvin or Ar- 
minius, who, though both learned and 
pious, were falliblemen. Neither Cal- 
vin nor Arminius was crucified for us, 
nor were we baptized in their names, 
Our correspondent’s confession of 
her faith shews, and it is an observation 
of great importance, that an acquain- 
tance with controversy is not necessary 
to the acquiring a knowledge of those 
evangelical truths which are essential 
to salvation. We fear, indeed, that 
controversy is. too often a bar to spirit- 
ual: improvenient, and“ we fear that 
many who have. engaged in it, have 
thereby made shipwreck of their faith. 
In taking the Gospel for her guide she 
has made a wise choice. We have 
only, therefore, to recommend to her 
to persevere in the path which she has 
pursued, continuing te study the dot- 
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trines of salvation with humble de 

dance on the grace of God and Christ, 
and with prayer for the communication 
of the Holy Spirit, toenlighten her un- 
derstanding, and shed ‘his sanctifying 
influence on her-heart ;.discarding irom 
her recollection the expression which 
has so.much embarrassed her, and never 
inquiring whether she is a Calvinist or 
Arminian. “It-is sufficient for her to 
know that she is a follower. of the Lord 
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Jesus, and that if she continue faithfully 
to servé him in this life, he will in the 
next admit her into. the blessed society 
of angels and glorified spirits. 

We should have. given the same 
answer had Pua@sBeE been charged. with 
Calvinism by an Arminian ; and to such 
a case (a case which from the com- 
plexion of her creed is very likely to 
occur) she will do well to remember 
that. it is equally applicable. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


kxtracis from an Unpublished Tour on ihe 
Continent. “ 
(Continued from Vol. IT, p. 632.) 
THE GLACIERS, 

Ar eleven o’clock we set forward, with 
Professor Placard and another guide, to 
see the Glacier of Bosson, which is one 
of the most extraordinary in the neigh- 
bourhood ; it lies at the bottom of Mont- 
Blanc, and is called the Aver de Glace. 
We ascended about an hour before we 
reached the ice. The road lay through 
a wood of pines, at the edge of which 
we suddenly found ourselves upon the 
Glacier, I was nota little surprised at 
the growth of trees on the very bor- 
ders of the ice, which seems not in the 
least to obstruct their height; for they 
appear to be as tall and flourishing in 
these cold regions as in other parts of 
the mountain. . This Glacier exhibitsa 
view singularly romantic, and is diffe- 
rent from all others that I have ever 
seen. It is not very large ; being not 
more thanea quarter of a mile broad, 
and about two miles long. © Its peculia- 
rity consists in. the form of the ice. 
Part of it is tolerably smooth and level; 

but towards the bottom it is broken in- 
to enormous masses of various size and 
shape; sometimes a regular range of 
crystal pillars shoots out from the rest, 
tothe height of one or two hundred feet; 
sometimes an immense Variety of trahs- 
parent cones peeps above the level; at 
other times nothing is seen but a confus- 
ed heap of massy ‘rocks of ice, which 
exhibit to the mind a vivid representa- 
tion of the ruins of a once. flourishing 

City. We were not-satisfied with the 
mere view of the Glacier: we were 
determined to cross it ; for this purpose 
ve had provided oursely es with cramp- 


ing irons, which we fitted to our shoes, 
and armed ourselves with poles pointed 
with iren. Without these precautions 
we should have beenill fitted to encoun- 
terthis new element. We now climb- 
ed upon the rocks of ice, and found our- 
selves rather aukward at first setting out. 
By degrees, however, we grew boider, 
and skipped from rock to rock without 
the least sensation of fear. But we had 
amongst us one exception—a gentleman 
from the north, who was obliged to be 
handed over by his guide, whom he 
never once let go till his safe arrival on 
the other side; for my part, I found 
myself perfectly at my ease, and liked 
this mode of travelling much better 
than any other. Thechange of climate 
was by no means disagreeable, although 
it was too sudden. We might be said 
to have experienced four ‘seasons ina 
few hours... -Onour firstleaving the vale 
to ascend the mountuin, it was in every 
respect the very heat of summer: when 
we had reached the wood the sultriness 
of the air began to abate: I soon felt 
myself in the middle of October; and 
experienced that grateful temperament 
between heat and cold, whichis gene- 
rally feltat that agreeable season.. As 
we approached the. ice, the autumnal 
air vanished, and gave way to the chill- 
ing breezes of winter. I was obliged 
to put on my waistcoat, which I had 
been happy to get rid ef at the bottom 
of the hill, and. should not have been 
averse to have added a great coat to my 
ordinary dress, There was a brisk cold 
wind upon the. Glacier, while, in the 
plain there was scarcely a breath of air 
stirring. . After we had left the ice, and 


descended towards the bottom ofthe hill, | 


the spring appeared ; but this mild sea- 
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son lasted not long ; we quickly passed 
into summer, and were sufficiently 
scorched before we reached the village. 
While I was crossing the Glacier, I 
could not help admiring the deep chasms 
formed at different intervals by the s¢pa- 
ration of the ice. A large stream that 
runs rapidly down from the summit falls 
into one of them, and flows under the 
ice for nearly a mile, when it re-ap- 
pears at the foot of the hill, and dis. 
charges itself into the Arne. In some 
of the Glaciers these chasms are some 
hundreds of feet deep, and several 
yards wide; a circumstance which 
renders them impassable without the 
greatest risque. A few yards above 
the place where we crossed, it is not 
possible to walk without the utmost 
danger. The chasms are frequent, 
wide, and deep, and the ice is very 
slippery; so that the person who 
should attempt to cross at that place 
would be accounted a madman: a sin- 
gle slip would hurl him to the bottom 
of some almost fathomless abyss,where 
he would find himself straitly enclos- 
ed between two lofty walls of ice, far 
from the reach of any human succour, 
exposed to an extremity of cold,which 
+ a soon destroy every prnciye, of 
life 

A variety of rivulets gush forth in 
different parts of the Glacier; and 
running over these transparent moun- 
tains, add much to. the beauty of their 
appearance. When I had been some 
time upon them, I indulged. myself 
with.a draught of the water, which 
was the most delicious.I ever tasted. 
This Glacier runs a considerable way 
up the mountain, and turning to the 
left falls behind A/ontanvert, where it 
joinsthe grand Mer de Glace. It was 
formerly of much less extent in the 
lower parts; that portion of the de- 
clivity of the hill, which it now covers 
was, a few years ago, a fertile spot 
of arable land, and separated from the 
grand mass by a range of enormous 
rocks. They were not, however, a 
sufficient barrier; and. the owner of 
the field, which he had. begun to sow 
over night, was astonished, on coming 
to renew his labour the next morning, 






toMea it completely coveréd by an im- 
mense body of ice. 

Above the Glacier of Bosson, to the 
left, runs a chain of pointed rocks, 
which here and there peep out of the 
snow, and seem to touch the clends. 
They are aptly called the eedles, 
and have almost all of them separate 
names. | 

In the evening we went to see the 
Embouchure de t?’Arveron, about three 
quarters of a league from the village. 
After passing through a grove of pines, 
on a white sand, we were immediate- 
ly struck with a view of the Glacier of 
Montanvert. From here rises the -/r- 

veron, a rapid torrent, which soon 
falls into, and considerably increases, 
the waters of the 4rne. In gushing 
from under the Glacier, it has formed 
at the foot of an immense mountain, 
an.arch, or. Salle, of the clearest. ice, 
which yaries much in breadth and 
height: it is sometimes sixty. feet 
high ; but,when I saw it, it was hardly 
more than forty. A more beautiful 
spectacle I never beheld. Can the 
mind frame an idea of any thing more 
enchanting to the eye, than a spacious 
cavern hewn out of one solid mass of 
the purest ice, the roof of the most 
perfect azure, the walls on each side 
transparent as amber, and adorned 
with pilasters not inferior in brilliancy 
to the brightest crystal: a clear, but 
rapid current flowing through the 
midst, over.a bed of gold coloured 
sand, interspersed with a variety of 
shining pebbles? Curiosity males na- 
turally lead one to examine minutely 
every part of the wonderful cavern, 
were it not for the imminent danger 
which would attend such a research. 
The several parts of this beautiful arch 
are continually giving way, and the 
Voute is perpetually changing its fig- 
ure, and forming anew, Should this 
happen while a curious spectdtor Is 
busied in contemplating the beautiful 
scene, either within, or néar the ca- 
vern, he must inevitably perish among 
the massy ruins. While we were em- 
ployed in examining its several parts, 
our guide informed us of our danger, 
and entreated us to retire as fast as 


fJan; 
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possible. An enormous fragment hung 
over the entrance, which threatened 
to fall at every instant, and I appre- 
hend must have fallen very soon after 
we left the place. I imagine that, 
were it possible to reach the extremi- 
ty of this cavern, we should find seve- 
ral passages that would lead us to 
others, notinferior in extent or beauty 
to that which we had been contem- 
plating. 

This morning (Aug. 12), a little af- 
ter three o’clock, we set off with our 
guides to the Glacier de Bois, or Mon- 
tanvert. After we had ascended about 
an hour, I was induced to visit the hut 
of a peasant, situated on the declivity 
of the mountain, which I: found to be 
similar to those in the Alpine parts of 
Savoy, and serving as a habitation, not 
only to the owner and his family, but 
likewise to his cattle. We continued 
our route up the mountain, climbing 


through loose stones, and vast frag- - 


ments Of rock, which render the way 
not very agreeable to those who are 
accustomed to travel on plain and beat- 
en roads. Our ascent was winding ; 
the direct path being so steep, that it 
was not possible for any but the natives 
to attempt it. The road lay all the 
way through woods of larches and 
pines: these last were prodigiously 
tall and straight ; most of them rising 
to the height of a hundred feet. In 
the middle of the wood was a fountain 
of excellent water, where we were 
glad to stop and refresh ourselves, af- 
ter the fatigues of the ascent. We 
began already to have a beautiful pros- 
pect of the vale below, which appear- 


ed to great advantage through ttt. 


Shades of the wood. At length, afte 
a march of three hours and a half, we 
reached the summit, and rested our- 
selves in the Chateau de Montanvert, 
which is nothing more thana few sharp 
Stones piled up together in form of a 
hut, though dignified with so grand a 
name. We approached the precipice 


of the mountain: the whole Mer de 
Glace opened upon us at one view; 
the prospect was the most astonishing 
that can. be conceived. Beneath our 
feet was a vast sea of ice, which ex- 
tended itself over a valley several hours 
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long. It may aptly be called a sea ; for 





it exactly resembles that element, when 
agitated by abrisk gale. Wavesseem 
to roll over wayes, in uninterrupted 
succession; and as the eye directs it- 
self downwards towards the source of 
the 4rveron, this frozen ocean appears 
still more wonderful; it appears to 
run mountains high, and is an appo- 
site image of the sea, when raised by 
a tempest; whereas, higher up the 
valley, it may be said to represent the 
ocean in a calmer state. The whole 
body of ice is of a palish blue colour; 
and the waves, when shone upon by 
the sun, exhibit a variety of different 
colours, and form a most lovely ap- 
pearance—-The undulating surface of 
this Glacier, which is not so irregu- 
larly shaped as that of Bosson, calls to 
mind, and presents some faint idea of 
the “ sea of glass, like unto crystal,’’* 
mentioned in the Apocalypse; if we 
may presume to compare earthly ob- 
jects, with the awful representation 
exhibited in vision to a prophet of the 
Most High. — cid. Com 
Across this valley of ice I observed 
four red specks, placed under a lofty 
naked rock, upon a small turf of earth, 
which was easily distinguishable by 
its verdant colour from the barren 
spots that on all sides surrounded it. 
My guide observing my eyes fixed 
that way, guessed at the objects I was 
contemplating, and immediately satis- 
fied my curiosity, by telling me they 
were cows. I expressed to him my 
astonishment at seeing that species of 
cattle feeding in a place, where I 
should have thought it scarcely’ possi- 
ble to have transported even a flock 
of goats. He told me it was a journey 
of two days, from the village to the 
pasture which engaged my attention, 
the ascent being so'very difficult ; and 
informed me that the cattle had been 
removed there a month before, and 


were left to themselves, till the end of - 


the summergwhen they would be pro- 
perly fattened. The owner, headded, 
was in no fear about them ; for it was 
impossible they should ever wander 
from their little pasture, and equally 
impossible they should be stolen. 

* Rey. tv. 6. 
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_ After we had spent an hour.in view-- 


ing the Merde Glace, and its wonder- 
ful environs, we left the summit, 
and descended. to the plain by a path 
almost perpendicular.. The descent 
was far more fatiguing than the ascent. 
The loose stones which gave way at 
every step rendered our progress. ex- 
tremely unpleasant; and the lubricity 
of the ground, which was a whitish 
mould, -and. crumbled _every instant 
under our feet, obliged us to descend 
with the utmost caution. The sun: 
began-to peep above the mountains, 
which had hitherto sheltered us from 
his rays,.and threatened us with ex- 
cessive heat. The farther we advanc- 
ed; the hotter -we found it. The sun 
now lay full upon us; not a single 
turf of verdure was to be seen; nota 
blade of grass to relieve the eye, long 
wearied with beholding naked fiints, 
dreary rocks, and a patched barren 
soil. In the midst of our descent we 
were suddenly surprised by loud noises, 
resembling the explosion of cannon, or 
claps of thunder. Our guide pointed 
to the Glacier, which lay to the. right 
of us, in a sloping valléy. We there 
beheld an enormous mass of ice, roll- 
ing over the frozen sea from mountain 
to mountain, towards the-valley below. 
These falls of ice or snow, at certain 
times of the year, happen daily, and, 
indeed, hourly. They roll from the 
top to the bottom, where they break 
ifito innumerable minute particles, and 
spread over. the foot of the Glacier a 
large bed of beautiful shining powder. 
They are called 4valanches. The 
sound which they produce in falling 

is of itself very considerable ; but the 
effect in this particular is rendered 
still more extraordinary by the singu- 
lar force of the echo, which conveys 
the report from valley to valley. 

“In a little more than two hours we 
reached the plain, and dined in a wood 
of pines, near the soprce of the Arve. 
ron. Here our mules met us, with 
our guide, whom we had brought with 
us from the Valais ; and after out cold 
collation, we left the vale of Chamou- 


ni, and proceeded towards the Col de 
Balme. 








Jan. 

Before I take my leave of ‘the Gia. 
ciers 1 will offer a few observations on 
the subject. It is. supposed that the 
ice was first formed’on the summit of 
Mont-Blanc, as being the highest point 
in all the dips. In process of time, 
the ice increasing in bulk’above, and § 
not’ having sufficient support below, 
would naturally -fall, and discharge it- 
self into the first valley it could find, 
which is that behind Moncanvert. This 
valley is far more elevated than even 
several of the “mountains. When a 
sufficient quantity was fallen into this. 
cavity, which is ona slope, it would 
of course find its way into other vales, 
and fill: up every interstice between 
the mountains. The vale under Mon- 
tanvert, to the left, is one of the larg. 
est that are accessible ; here therefore 
is the most extensive superficies of ice, 
and for this reason this Glacier is pro- 
perly called the. Aer de Glace, to dis- 
tinguish it from others, which are of 
smaller extent.. This hypothesis will, 
I think, easily account for the circum- 
stance, (hat the ice is smoother at the 
top than at the bottom, and also that 
the Glaciers extend even to the lowest 
vales, where the power of the sun is 
excessive ; while i in some of the moun- 
tains above no ice éver appears, the 
mass always being discharged through 
the vales, and not over the tops of the 
mountains, _ | 

It is observed, that the chasms are 
at right angles: to the direct road, and 
not parallel with it; and that they are 
most numerous and considerable at 
the lower extremity of the Glacier, 
where the ice is weakest. This effect 
% produced by the vertical pressure 
‘of the ‘ice, and its tendency towards 
the plain. The chasms “bear an exact 
proportion to the pressure, and the in- 
clination ‘of the mountains from which 
the snow descends. This is confirmed § 
by Bosson, which is at’ the foot of & 
Mont-Bianc, where, as I observed be- J 
fore, the ice is more irregular than on 
the other Glaciers ; the clefts are deep- 
er; the detached masses. more enor- 
mous and. confused; and the rocky 
fragments, thrown up by the ice, more 
numerous and of greater magnitude. 
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The width of these chasms is perpe- 
tually varying, in consequence of the 
different actions of the frost by night, 
and the excessive heat by day; and 
this perpetual variation of the chasms 
accounts for the frequency of the 4va- 
lanches. Huge rocks, that are torn 
away from their ancient beds, and pre- 
cipited into the plain by the force of 
the ice, are lifted up and carried down 
by the opening and closing of these 
clefts; and it is said, that the bodies 
of peasants, who have lost their lives 
in hunting among the rocks, have been 
threwn up, several days after, upon 
the surface of the Glacier, fresh and 
uncorrupted, 

A curious effect, similar to vegeta- 
tion, is produced by the melting of 
the snow in the more elevated parts, 
which, draining down, runs under the 
ice, and being there gradually arrested 
and frozen, the mass is increased at 
the bottom, while the top is thereby 
heaved up, and, in conjunction with 
the cause just mentioned, split into 
chasms, with a’noise like thunder. 


(To be continued.) 
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To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
ALARMING PHENOMENON. 


Many are the complaints which have 
been made, and are still making, of 
different kinds of scarcity. Some com- 
plain of scarcity of friends, many of 
scarcity of money, and we ought to 
acknowledge with thankfulness, that 
scarcity of bread is not at present add- 
ed to the catalogue. 

But the scarcity I now complain of 
is more alarming than any of the pre- 
ceding, and I think, sir, you will agree 
with me when I state it to be @ scar- 
city of men and women. At the rate 
we go on, I begin to fear twenty. will 
not be left within the liberties of Lon- 
don and Westminster. i 

This decrease does not. appear to 
be occasioned by the usual mournful 
causes of depopulation, nor even by 
emigration. No, sir, it is by transmi- 
gration, Those who formerly were 
men and women, are become, or are 
becoming, gentlemen and éadies : and 


unless the ancient proprietors of those 
Christ. Observ. No. 25. 
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titles will condescend to take their 
place, we must be all gentlemen and 
ladies together. 

Iam persuaded the honours of my 
house are not singular: but my gar- 
dener is a gentleman, and my house- 
maid a lady; and if other circumstan- 
ces concurred, 1 might imagine my- 
self a queen, attended by muids of 
honour and gentlemen in waiting. I 
was, therefore, not surprised, when I 
called one morning to speak to a poor 
woman who keep’s a petty chandier’s 
shopin my neighbourhood, at being told 
by a girl at the door, that the genilewo- 
man within would wait on me presently: 
but I confess’ | was really hurt when 
ordering some peas at my green gro- 
cer’s, a question arising respecting 
their boiling, she very gravely said, 
she would inquire of that young lady, 
pointing to a servant of all work, who 
was come to buy a bunch of greens. 
When the girl was gone out, | asked 
her, how she could be so ridiculous? 
her reply was, “ you cannot imagine, 
madam, how careful we are obliged to 
be not to offend these kind of people.’’ 
So it seemed that it might have been 
an affront, had she called her a young 
woman! 

In the year 1784 I was in Paris, 
and visiting one morning the beautiful 
works at the Godelins, I inadvertently 
inquired of the person who attended 
us, “if any women were employed 
there ;”” he, replied, “* Madam, we 
have only gentlemen, (messieurs) and 
no dadies.”” I perceived my error, and 
supposed he would attribute it to En- 
glish grossiérté. 

Now, sir, if the attempt to introduce 
French follies,French taste, and Fretich 
modes of dress, had been always consi. 
dered as an invasion, and been resisted 


‘with as much unanimity and spirit as 


the present one, the good sense of this 
country would have appeared equal to 
its courage; however I hope it has 
still enough lIgit to see the necessity of 
calling things and persons by their pro. 
per names ; for though it has been said, 
that * names alter not the nature of 
things,’ they evidently Aave altered, 
and evidently tend to alter, the state 


of a nation ; an evil I sincerely depre- 
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eate for the British Isles, being, and 
hoping to remain, 
A PLAIN ENGLISH WOMAN. 


P. S. If London is too far depopu- 
lated to be repeopled (which I trust is 
not the case) | hope men and women 
may yet be preserved in country towns 
and villages, where doubtless they still 
are to be found in great numbers. 


| 
For the Christian Observer. 


Tue celebrated ecclesiastical historian 
Mosheim first adventured to trace the 
wild reveries of the Gnostics to a 
source, which he denominated, in a 
restricted sense, the oriental philoso- 
phy. His opinion has been generally 
adopted by the learned, although not 
upon the same evidence, nor to the 
Same extent. He conjectured, with 
much reason, that, if the contents of 
the Indian Scriptures, the Vedas, were 
made known, they would throw con- 
siderable light upon this obscure, but 
interesting subject. 

Sir William Jones has eishnadad 
to the world some ‘* extracts from the 
Vedas,” in the sixth vol. of his works, 
p. 423, &c. And these are all with 
which I am acquainted ; but they con- 
tain nothing to the purpose, although 
upon the subject of religion. 

In the Institutes of Menu, ch. . §22. 
there occurs something like the sys- 
tem of emanation, which distinguish- 
ed the philosophy of the Gnostics, but 
nothing like the pedigree which con. 
stituted their Pleroma. 

If any of your readers, conversant 
in Asiatic learning, will direct me to 
the sources from whence some infor- 
mation may be acquired on this sub- 
ject, or satisfy me that none is to be 
found, he will much oblige, P.R. 


an 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


SIR, 
J am the same old lady who wrote to 


you about a twelvemonth ago, out of 


the north, and who sent you the extract 
from the book of my grandmother, 
about the mistake of supposing peo- 
ple’s salvation to depend on the 
strength of their wit in matters of re. 
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ligious controversy ; and who told you 
also so very freely of my daughter 
Anne’s having more of this wit,though 
rather less perhaps of-true religion 
than any of the other girls (vol. i. p, 
704,) Sir, I perceive that you pub- 
lished the whole of my letter. You 
cannot think how strange it seemed 
to see my poor piece of performance- 
ship in print; and yet, as my eldest 
daughter observed, there could be no 
harm in printing it, if you thought it 
could be of any public service. 


But, sir, there is one ill consequence 


of taking so much notice of what we 
women say, which perhaps you did 
not think of: it encourages us to 
write again. In truth, it has eccurred 
to many of my family, that it may be 
of vast advantage to you to hear, at the 
year’s end, all that is thought about 
your work by us simple people in the 
country. 

But J believe. that first of all it will 
be needful to tell you a few more par- 
ticulars about myself. I lost my ever 
dear and valued husband just ten years 
and a halfago. He was a good man, 
though he said rather less than some 
de about religion; but there is a vast 
difference, as he himself would often- 
times observe, between saying and 
doing. He trusted only in his Saviour, 
and was of a truly humble spirit as all 
might see who knew him: I have no 
doubt that he is now among the blessed. 
W ould to God that his children may all 
arrive as safely at a better world! That 
was his chief wish when he came to 
die. “ My dear, (said he, with almost 
his last breath) “ I don’t want my chil- 
dren to be fich nor very learned; 
neither learned for this world, no, nor 
very learned in divinity. Religion 
is a plain business.”? And at another 
time he said to me, “I Would advise 
you not to carry the girls too much to 
London. I have a sad dread of London. 
It is a place where people of all sorts 
seem to me to get their heads turned.” 

My income, Sir, proved but small, 
and taxes, as you know, coming on 
about the time I speak of, my girls and 
I agreed that we would not so much as 
talk of a London journey until the war 
was over, though we have a relation in 
town ; and to say the truth, as the pc 
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proved to be no peace, we have not 
been there to this day; and therefore, 
Sir, you will be pleased to bear in mind, 
that there is not one among us that 
rightly understands the London ways, 
either in respect to dress, or as to the 
best modes of writing or of speaking ; 
or that altogether follows the London 
fashions in divinity. 

But to come to the chief business, 
we all like the Christian Observer ; 
and happy is the sister, who, on the 
third day of the month, when it is 
regularly delivered to ws, can first 
snatch it up from the breakfast table. 
And yet, to tell you the truth, I believe 
there is hardly one of us who ever reads 
fairly through it. Could you not con- 
trive Sir, to make some parts of ita 
little more entertaining to us women ? 
I think my girls commonly begin at the 
end, which, as I often teli them, is not 
fair. I mean thattheylook for something 
which is to affect them in the obituary. 
The death of Finley drew tears from us 
all, and we were struck with a great 
deal that was in those letters of Senex. 
Pray, Sir, have you altogether finished 
your modern characters? We like 
something after that manner. It sults 
us lgdies better than that way of yours 
of arguing so much about religion. 
One of my daughters desires that I will 
ask, who is Eusebia? Is she a real 
character? andif so, can you tell us 
when she comes to town? for perhaps 
we could travel up the same winter, 
and get ecquainted with her; I think 
you have somewhere said that she only 
. Visits town occasionally. She is some- 
what like us in that particular, . Theo- 
dosia, as we think, has twenty great 
faults put together. We only wonder 
how she Can fancy herself a Christian. 
But, I suppose, that in London it is 
easy to pass for religious. You have 
Only, as I am told, to talk of doctrines, 
and go about hearing preachers, and 
you may live almest as you like ; for in 
that monstrous city nobody knows any 
thing about you. Devout at one place, 
and dissipated in another; spiritual 
with your pious party abroad, and allout 
of humour in your own family : is not 
that the character of some of your 
London people? My daughter Anne 
would be glad to make acquaintance 
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with Amanda, and if Amanda were to 
become our neighbour inthe country, 
Iam sure I should not object to visit 
her; but, as was.said before, London 
spoils every body. Pray, Mr. Editor, 
how. long shall you go on with the 
question between the Calvinists and 
Arminians! After all, we do not. 
exactly understand the difference be- 
tween them. What is the meaning of 
that word, ‘“ Calvinist?” Does it 
mean a follow ér of Calvinin every thing, 
or only in some things? and ought not 
people to explain what particulars of 
Calvin’s doctrine, and how much of it, 
they mean that we should agree to? This 
part of your work is very dry and -diffi- 
cult; though I except the paper of N. ° 
D. in your last number. O Sir, the 


writer of that letter must be a very 


goud christian ! 

You have a cor "respondent called B. 
T.. Though he is sometimes nice in 
his distinctions, we almost always think 
we unders him; and1 wish that 
some of your other friends would come 
down to particulars as muchas he does, 

And now, my good Sir, what should 
you say to my proposing a few things 
for your discussion? ‘To be sure we 
are all for ourselves ; and therefore the 
points to which I shall beg to call your 
attention, will be suited to just such 
people as me and my children, 

First then I would entreat that you 
will give us, as often as you can, some- 
thing that will teach my girls not to 
mind a little ridicule; for though I 
assure you we are all true to the 
Church, yet, through some cause or 
other, many people will call us metho. 
dists, and one or two of my daughters, 
in order as I suspect to avoid this nick- 
name, are inclined now and then to say 
and do rather too much like other 
people. 

What think you, Mr. Editor, about 
amusements? It seems to me that we, 
who keep back our young folks from 
balls, and races, and card parties, 
should take gare that they are not dull 
athome, Now Iam sure you could 
write something very good and useful 
on that topic. 

Might you not also say a great deal 
more than you have done about edu. 
cation, and with gn eye to the children 
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of us middling people in particular? for 
it is now the fashion to train up every 
ordinary: girl, (no matter whether she 
is to have fortune or no fortune) to be 
an idle useless sort of gentlewoman. 
W hat signifies French to any one of my 
daughters, or to more than half the girls 
who learn ‘it? Will they keep their 
accounts in French, if they should be- 
come good honest shopkeepers’ wives ; 
or give their orders to the ploughboy in 
French, if they should prove to be the 
wives of farmers; or talk to the poor 
about their souls in French, if they 
should be so favoured as to marry 
among the clergy? Might you not 
observe, that our young women, instead 
of learning how to paint screens, and 
tiring you with their bad music, should 
be instructed how to use their reason; 
and how to speak and write, so that 
every body may understand them ; and 
how to keep accounts so as to econo- 
mize their money; and in short, how 
to turn their hand to aif ching and, 
Sir, in what a low state is Christianity 
in many of our boarding schools? In- 
deed, you should expose the irreligion 
and vice of some of those places. I 
have kept my girls at home through 
fear of the infection. 

There are also twenty little points 
in which I often think that you might be 
useful ; 1 speak of points which are far 
from trifling in themselves, though 
they are thought too little and particu- 
lar for the pulpit. I find it necessary, 
for example, to be often urging my 
girls to rise betimes, in order that they 
may be very serious and deliberate in 
their private devotions before they run 
down stairs; and I make them punc- 
tual to a moment when the family 
prayer bell rings, that the servants ma 
not stand waiting ; and I tell them that 
Christians are to be temperate in their 
meals, and ought not to deal in dain- 
ties ; and that since we ought all to 
covet the lowest place, there must be 
no little feuds and rivalships among 
them; and that all they do should be 
done openly and aboveboard, since God 
sees them even when my back is turned, 
I moreover remind them continually, 
that life is short, and that they should 


‘therefore try to be always busy about 
something useful; and I bid them dis- 
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like nobody, for my young people are 
apt to take violent fancies both in the 
way of love and hatred; and I insist 
upon it, that they shall be kind and 
attentive to all who come in their way, 
and count nothing dull that is their 
duty. Couid you not strengthen a poor 
old widow’s hands in respect to'a few 
such things as these; for we mothers 
feel very anxious about our daughters? 
Now I wish in particular that you 
would direct all young fulks, and indeed 
the old ones also, to make it @ Constant 
rule to call to mind at night the par. 
ticular sins of the day, both the sins of 
omission and of commission, and to be 
very strict in the duty ; for I am con- 
vinced that this is the true way to hum. 
ble them, and: to make them look to 
Jesus Christ for justification: It is 
more: to them than twenty arguments 
about the doctrine. 

A vastnumber of other points might 
be put down. There is one which 
comes across me at this moment. I 
mean that we should all regulate our 
tongues in a way very different from 
that which is common. We have 
here, Mr. Editor, a most rash, exagge- 
rating way of talking on almost all 
subjects; and even some who-seem re- 
ligious are not free fromit. Why, Sir, 
it is nearly a kin to lying,and yet every 
body owns fhat liars are a most dread- 
ful set of people. Litile stories are so 
aggravated, that whole families are set 
at variance. Aye, and there may also 
come some national mischief from this 
cause. Why, the other day, it was 
quite confidently affirmed, that the 
French were come, and were within 
twenty miles of our village ; and some. 
said they were on the one side of it, and 
some said they were on the other, and 
all this dreadful news was found at last 
to. proceed from nothing else than that 
mode of magnifying, which people have 
so long indulged in: for when the 
mayor of the next town came over him- 
self to inquire, it appeared that one man 
had said the French were eméarked ; 
and that another then had thought he 
might safely report that they had sazi- 
ed ; on which-a third asserted that they 
were come; anda fourth construed this 
to mean that they were landed; and 
then two or three men, who seemed to 
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be half in joke, together with some wish the Christian Observer to be very 
women who were all alarmed in good plain and particular, both on this sub- 
earnest, began to talk of a battle that ject and on all the various matters of 
had been fought, and of the number of practice, 

killed and wounded. Whatis to become I willnow conclude with a very seri- 
of us women, Mr. Editor, if the French ous wish, that a divine blessing may 
should really land? We shall be ready attend you. May you be the meuns of 
to die of fright through the false ru- bringing religion home to many hearts 
mours which will be spread, and the which are now strangers to it. May 
waygons, which have been got ready to your work afford at once amusement 
carry us off, will not know which road and edification to young people. May 
they must take toavoid theenemy. And you assert the truth, rebuke error, and 
may not this loose way of expressing at the same time ‘each us to abound in 
oneself be at the bottom of half those charity, May you return good for evil 
religious Controversies which you have to those who shail falsely accuse you; 
so much difficulty in healing? O Sir, and may you strengthen that Church 
if people would but all agree to keep for which you are so very zealous, 


strictly to the truth, both when they re- So prays your old friend and corres- 
jate facts, and speak of characters, true pondent, MARGERY. 
Christians would notbe so misrepresent- 

ed as they now are; and, if the goodness rae 

of their practice was acknow!edged, it FRAGMENTS. 

would not be difficult to know to what : 

quarter we ought to look, in order to wy GAO 

find out the sound doctrine. Tue Reverend William Jones, author 


I beg pardon for being so very tedi- of “ The Catholic Doctrine of the Tri. 
ous, but we women, you know, must be_ nity,” thus expresses himself on the 
a little long, and we are apt to run from subject of original sin. ‘From’ the 
one thing to another. Pray, Sir, what sin of Adam, and the effects of his fall, 
proportion of income do you think that the state of man by nature isa state of , 
a Christian ought to give in charity? I sin. The scripture is so express in 
will tell you my reason for troubling this, that it is not necessary to insist 
you with this question. I suspect that upon it; a disposition to evil comes 
we are all too mean and scanty in our into the world with every man, and is 
liberality. “ Whoso hath this world’s as aseed which brings forth ifs frui 
goods, and seeth his brother have need, throughout the course of his life.”— 
and shutteth up his bowels ef compas. “ With respect to God, the’ state of 
sion from him, how dwelleth the love manis a state of rebellion, alienation, 
of God in him??? Now I fear we have and condemnation. His ways are so 
some who are bad at construing all opposite to the will of God, that he is 
such texts as these, however good they said to be at ezmity with him. He has 
may be at other questions of divinity; no alliance with his Maker, either as a 
for I lately heard of a very rich man, child,a subject, or a servant, but being 
now ‘deceased, (I believe that he had under a general law of disobedience, 
two or three thousand pounds a year can inherit nothing from God but 


without one child of his own to leave wrathand punishment.” ( Zssay de 






it to) who, as plainly appeared bysome Church, pages 2—4.) It has belie 
papers found after his death, had not fashionable offfate, even among per 
bestowed above one hundred poundsin who. pretenff to admire Mr. Jones, 
charity in the whole of one of the worst either to explain away, or openly to 


years of scarcity. Surely, Sir, he sliould j en, or evén to ridicule this impor- 
have given at least a thousand. tant doctrine. If a proof of this fact 


yet this same gentleman, as I amv were wanting, I might refer the reader 


ns 






assured, was thought on all sides to be to the Anti-jacobin Review, and Bri- 
quite religiousyand even was used him-_ tish Critic, (works which, on theologi- 
Self to talkin a general way of the great cal subjects, guide the opinions of 
duty of being charitable: I therefore. many members of the Church of Eng- 
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ii Jand) for the last year ; and particular- way of thinking are very apt to consider 
ft he ly to the review by the former of Dr. all Calyinistic doctrines as of an anti- 
| af Gleig’s Sermons, and to the opinions nomian tendency ; and on the contrary, 
Hp broached by the latter on the subject the Calvinist too frequently reproaches 

eit of original sin, in the Review of Over- the Arminian for being of a legal spirit, 
iat ton’s True Churchman ascertained. and for denying the free and unmerited 
fal salvation of men by Jesus Christ.— 

aT CHARITY COVERETH A MULTITUDE OF NEITHER PARTY SHOULD BE PRESSED 


siRe SINS. =, WITH CONSEQUENCES WHICH THEY 
i f Tur explanation of this text, by the ryemsenves pisavow.” Milner’s His. 
Hie 


nD Editors of the Christian Observer, in tory of the Church of Christ, vol. iy. 
4 their review of Dr. Burgess’s sermon part i. p. 107. 


i H on Charity, (vol. ii. p. 429.) has been 
i attacked as at variance with the senti- 1NDULGENCES, 
-ments of the Church of England. Mr. Aw anecdote recorded by the last-men- 
Jones, the respectable author referred tioned writer will serve to shew the 
. to in the preceding article, was of a almost incredible lengths to which, at 
: different opinion ; for his. explanation the commencement of the 16th century, 
of it is in substance the same with the Popish agents proceeded in the 
t theirs. . “ Charity covereth a multitude detestable traffic ofindulgences. “When 
i of sins ; that is,it hideth andconcealeth Tetzel was at Leipsic, and had scraped 
the many failings of their brethren for together a great deal of money from 
the love of Christ, instead of aggravat- all ranks of people, a nobleman who 
ing their offences, and judging them suspected the imposture, put this ques- 
unmercifully.” £seay on the Church, tion to him, ‘Can you grant absolution 
p. 12. for asin which a man shall intend to 
| : commit in future?’ * Yes,’ replied the 
frontless commissioner, * but on condi- 
tion that the proper sum of money be 
Ir has been assgsted by a writer of no actually paid down.’ The nobleman 
mean name, in-the present day, that he instantly produced the sum demanded, 
is but a sciolist in theology, who has and.in return received a diploma signed 
yet to learn that ‘‘that may be a érue and sealed by ‘Tetzel, absolving him 
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tHe Church, in, which the pure word of from the unexplained crime which he 
a. God is not preached.” The opinion of secretly intended tocommit. Not long 
BE ‘Mr. Jones on this subject, may have after, when Tetzel was about to leave 
ee weight with many ; it is as follows: Leipsic, the nobleman made Inquiry 
tht *‘The Church has been governed by respecting the road he would probably 
ae: Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, from travel, waited for him in ambush at a 


ci the Apostles downwards; and where convenient place, attacked and robbed 


oh we find these orders duly appointed, him; then. beat him soundly with a 
i i the word fireached, and the sacraments stick, sent him back again to, Leipsic 
ee administered, there we find the Church with his chest empty, and. at parting 
BH of Christ, with its form and authority.”” said: ‘This is the fault I intended to 


H Again, * The great use of the Church commit, and for which I have your 


1s to reccive and minister to the salva- absolution.’”’"—AMilner’s History of the 
gue! those who are taken out of the Church of Christ, vol. iv. part i. p, 3253. 






but this it canne without the 


i 
i 
truth of the Christian Ctrine ; the ANECDOTE FROM GILPIN’S WESTERN TOUR. 
Church is therefore aninstrument or Mr. Tilly, once the owner.of Pentilly 
candlestick, for the holding and. gpre- house,* was a celebrated atheist of the 
: serving of this sacred light.’ Z£ssd@mlast age ; he was a man of wit, and had 





on the Church, p. 30, 31. perc all the ribaldry and common- 

place jests against religion and scrip- 
rt } MUTUAL CHARITY. ture, which are well suited to display 
aN ‘ ‘Tux following sentiment is worthy of — * situated on the Cornish side of the river 


i j its author. ‘Persons of an Arminian Tamer, near Plymouth. 
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ertness and folly, and to unsettle a 
giddy mind, but are offensive to men 
of sense, Whatever their opinions may 
be, and are neither intended-nor adapt- 
ed to investigate truth. The brilliancy 
of Mr. Tilly’s wit, however, carried him 
a degree farther than we often meet 
with in the annals of profaneness. In 
general the witty atheist is satisfied 
with entertaining his. contemporaries: 
but Mr. Tilly wished. to have his 
sprightliness known to fosterity. With 
this view, in ridicule of the resurrec- 
tion, he obliged his executors to place 
his dead body, in his usual garb, and in 


Review of Milner’s Church History. 


3t 
his elbow chair, upon the top of a hill, 
and to arrange on a table before him, 
bottles, glasses, pipes, and tobacco. In 
this situation he ordered himself to be 
immured in a tower of such dimen- 
sions as he prescribed, where he pro- 
posed, he said, to wait the event. All 
this was done, and the tower, still en- 
closing its tenant, remains as a monu- 
ment of his impiety and profaneness. 


The country people shudder as they 
go near it. 





** Religio pavidos terrebat agrestes 
_Dira loci :—sylvam, saxumque tremebant,” 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CXXXI. Milner’s History of the Church of 
Christ. 


(Continued from vel. ii. p. 765.) 


In our last number, we took a general 
view of the corrupt state of the Romish 
Church, at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century, at which time it 
pleased God to employ Martin Luther 
as his instrument in effecting an exten- 
sive and radical reformation. 

Mr. Milner introduces his readers to 
that wonderful man in the following 
manner: “ Not many years after the 
commencement of this century, the 
world beheld an attempt to restore the 
light of the gospel, more evangelically 
judicious, more simply founded on the 
word of God, and more ably and more 
successfully conducted than any which 
had ever been seen since the days. of 
Augustine. Martin Luther, whom di- 
vine Providence raised up for this pur- 
pose, was evidently the instrument 
rather than the agent of this reforma- 
tion. He was led from step to step, by 
a series of circumstances far beyond his 
original intentions, and in a manner 
which might evince the excellency of 
the power to be of God and not of man. 
Even the reformations which took 
place in several other parts of Eu- 
Tope, besides Germany the scene of 
Luther’s transactions, were in a great 
measure derived from the light which 
he was enabled to diffuse among man- 
kind ; and as the peculiar excellency 
of the revival of Godliness, now before 
Us, lay in this, that it was conversant 
in fundamentals of doctrine, rather 





than in correction of mere abuses of 
practice, hence the history of Luther. 
anism recommends itself, in an espe- 
cial manner, to the study of eyery 
theologian.” p. 276. 

Mr. Milner follows Seckendorf, as 
his principal guide, and a more able 
and authentic guide he could not have 
selected, for the period which inter- 
venes from the origin of the reforma. 
tion to the death of Luther in 1546, 
That portion, however, of the history 
of the reformation, whith the reve- 
rend and learned editor has now pre- 
sented to the public, comprises only 
the short space of time from the rise 
of the controversy concerning indul- 
gences, about the end of 1517, to the 
Leipsic disputation between Luther and 
Eckius, in 1519; which in fact is barely 
setting foot within the’ threshold of 
Lutheranism. 4 

This portion is divided into four chap- 
ters—the first of which is entitled fre- 
liminaries. The chief object of this 
chapter is to shew the importance of 
the: reformation, by a view of the state 
of the Christian world at the time of 
L.uther’s appearance. The author ar- 
ranges his observations under four 
heads.—1. The Popish doctrine con- . 
cerning indulgences.—2. The gross 
ignorance that prevailed, respecting the 
doctrine of justification.—3. The de- 
basing superstition that enchained the 
minds of men,—4. And the predomi- 
nance of the Aristotelian philosophy ; 
* a philosophy which knew nothing of 
original sin and native depravity, which 
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32 
allowed nothing to be criminal but cer- 
tain external. flagitious actions, and 
which was unacquainted with the idea 
of any righteousness of grace, imputed 
to a sinner... How: many’’ adds the 
pious and judicious author, “in this 
age, who neither know nor value Aris- 
totle, do yet altogether follow his self. 
righteous notions of religion!” p. 207. 
We beg leave to subjoin to Mr. Mil- 
ner’s ,observations on this last head, 
that Aristotle was not only the great 
oracle at that time in the university 
schools, but had also taken possession 
of the pulpit, and we have it upon the 
authority of Melancthon, that during 
his residence in the university of Tu- 
bingen, Aristotle’s Ethics were com- 
mented upon in one of the churches, 
by a monk of that place.—Let us bless 
God for the Protestant Reformation, 
in consequence of which the word of 
the Lord is freely declared amongst 
us. 

The second chapter is entitled, ‘* The 
beginning of the Controversy concern- 
ing Indulgences.” The doctrine of the 


Church of Rome, concerning indulgen- - 


ces, ls Contained in the famous decretal 
of Pope Clement the Sixth, published 
in the 14th century, wherein the faith- 
ful are taught to believe, that the infi- 
nite merits of Jesus Christ, and the 
superabundant good works of the saints, 
were entrusted to St. Peter and his 
successors, to be dispensed by them for 
the remission of sins committed after 
baptism, and for deliverance from the 
pains of purgatory. The first pontiff 
who appears to have asserted this ima- 
ginary and extravagant claim, with a 
view of enriching the coffers of the 


Holy See, was Urban the Second, in. 


the eleventh century, who ofiered a ple- 
nary indulgence to all who might enlist 
under the banner of the cross, for the 
conquest of Palestine. The same grace 
was allerwards extended to such as 
hired substitutes for the purpose of 
fighting against the infidels; and in 
process of time the Pontiffs had re- 
course to this fruitful expedient for the 

advancement of any project which their 
" ambition, avarice, or vanity suggested. 
Leo the Tenth, well known as an en- 
courager of letters and the fine arts, 
was advised by his courtiers to publish 
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a sale of indulgences, in order to be 


‘relieved from the embarrassments in 


which his profusion had invdlved him; 
although the pretence was to complete 
the fabric of St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome. But this expedient, of which 
his predecessors had often availed 
themselves with great success, now 
proved a fatal policy to the interests of 
the Romish See, and was productive of 
consequences, which neither the abet- 
tors nor the opposers of that measure 
could have foreseen or apprehended. 
Mr. Milner has given an accurate ac- 
count of the manner in which the papal 
agents executed their commission in 
Saxony,* as weil as of the opposition 
they met with from Luther, who at 
that time officiated as a pastor at Wit- 
temberg, and filled the theological 
chair in the university. Weare then 
presented with an interesting and 
highly edifying sketch of Luther’s 
liie, previous to that period ; whence 
it evidently appears that he had made 
considerable advancement in the divine 
life, before he publicly raised his voice 
against the corruptions of Popery ; 
and “that the. Saxon Reformer was 
not induced to act the part which has 
given so great a celebrity to his name, 
from motives of personal malice, or of 
ambition, or of avarice; but purely 
from the fear of God, from a conscien- 


* One of these, ‘‘ John Tetzel, boasted 
that he had saved more souls from hell, by his 
indulgences, than St. Peter had converted to 
Christianity by his preaching.”’—In the usual 
form of absolution written by his own 
hand, he said, ‘I, by the authority of Jesus 
Christ, through the merits of his most holy 
passion, and by the authority of his blessed 
apostles Peter, Paul, and” of our most hely 
Pope, delegated te me, do absolve thee first 
from all ecclesiastical censures however in- 
curred; secondly, from all sins committed by 
thee, however enormous, for so far the keys 
of the sacred church extend: and I do this by 
remitting to thee all the punishments due to 
thee in purgatory, on account of thy crimes, 
and I restore thee to the innocence and purity, 
in which thou wast when baptized, so that the 
gates of punishment may be shut. to thee 
when «lying, and the gates of paradise be open- 
ed.” In regard to the effect of indulgences, 


in delivering persons from the suppesed tor- 
ments of purgatory, the gross declarations of 
Tetzel in public are well Known: “ The mo- 
ment the money tinkles in the chest, your 
father’s soul.mounts up out of purgatory)’ 
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tious regard to evangelical truth, from 
a zeal for the divine glory and for the 
profit of the souls of his fellow crea- 
tures.’ p. 306. If ‘our limits would 
admit of it, we should gladly have en- 
riched our pages with copious extracts 
from this part of .Mr. Miiner’s work, 
but we faust content ourselves. with 
recommending the perusal of it to our 
readers. .The remainder of the chap- 
ter is occupied by a. careful investiga- 
tion of Luther’s character, from the 
various testimonies of friends and ad- 
versaries, a task which the author has 
executed with discrimination, ability, 
and candour.* The result appears to 
be “ that his learning, genius, and ca- 
pacity, were of the first magnitude,” 
and ** that his life is allowed to be 
without blemish.” His faults were a 
disposition to anger, and an indulgence 
in jesting, blemishes which are allow- 
ed to throw a shade over his, in other 
respects, truly: admirable writings. 
With the exception of these defects, 
Mr. Milner. has no hesitation: in af- 
firming, 





‘« That it is not easy to-find a more blame- 
less, or even a more excellent character. No 
man, since the apostles’ days, had penetrated 
into the. sacred oracles with. such. singular 
felicity. . He was endowed with a greatness of 
soul far beyond the common lot of men: dan- 
gerous gift in a fallen creature! It was 
through divine grace, that he was enabled to 
display, and persevere, in a conduct the most 
consistent, uncorrupt, and disinterested. His 
| bold and adventurous. spirit never appears in 
any one instance to have made the smallest 
encroachment on the most perfect integrity. 
Humane, generous, and placable, he was 
rarely diverted from the path of equity ; and 
notwithstanding the uncommon vehemence of 
his temper, he was often submissive and con- 
® descending. With an exquisite sensibility 
| and readiness of conception, with a zeal and 

an imagination which never remitted their 
ardour tor a single moment, he was most per- 
| fectly free from enthusiasm ; and witha great 

Capacity and unparalleled intrepidity, he 
seems to have been devoid of ambition, and 
contented to live all his days in very moderate 
B circumstances. Ownny the wise disposer of 

all events, for the glory of his own name, and 
for the revival of true religion in Europe, by 
the effectual operation of his Holy Spirit, could 
have produced at the season when most 
wanted, so faithful a champion, and possessed 


of so much vigour of intellect, of so daring a 


spirit, and of so truly humble and Christian- 
like a temper !? (p. S09.) Tears 
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In the third chapter we have an ac- 
count of the controversy occasioned by 
Luther’s Theses against indulgences, 
in 1518, and of the conferences at 
Augsburgh with=Cardinal Cajetan the 
Pope’s legate; which serves to illus. 
trate the ‘character and views of this 
great Se gradual pro- 
gress, which his mind, under the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit, made towards 
a complete emancipation from the 
errors of the Romish Church. 

In the fourth and last chapter an ac- 
count is given of a fruitiess attempt, in 
1519, to bring Luther to submission by 
the arts of negoiiation, and of ‘the 
memorable disputation at Leipsic, be- 
tween Eckius, the most renowned 
champion of the papal cause who had 
hitherto appeared, and Luther, \con- 
cerning the divine original of ‘the 
Pope’s spiritual supremacy. In° this 
disputation both parties boasted of hav- 
ing obtained the victory, but we agree 
with our author, in thinking that from 
the contest at Leipsic, and its conse- 
quences, the cause of the reformation 
derived many advantages. The cele- 
brated Melancthon, then only twenty- 
three years of age, and professor of 
Greek at Wittemberg, was actually 
present at these conferences, and they 
“seem to have had a mighty effect in. 
determining him to employ his talents 
in the study of theology.”” He pub- 
lished an account of this theological 
combat, which is extant, and proves 
that his abilities were not inferier to 
his zeal in the cause of Luther, with 
whom he became henceforward linked. 
in the ties of the most confidential 
friendship. Mr. Milner concludes the 
chapter with the following just reflec- 
tions concerning that great mah. ; 

« Already, indeed, he had favoured. Lu- 
ther’s intentions of teaching pure christianity, 
and of delivering it from the reigning darkness 
and superstition ; but his wishes in this res-. 
pect had hitherto originated in the ative 
candour and benevolence of his, temper, and 
in his abhorrence of all disguise, artifice, and 
tyranny, rather than in any distinct insight 
which he had acquired into particular instan- 
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fectually convinced his mind of the soundness 
of the principles of his industrious and perse- 
cuted friend; and determined him to embark 
in the cause of religious liberty with zeal and 
fidelity. From the period of this famous pub- 
lic disputation, he applied himself most in- 
tensely to the interpretation of the scriptures, 
and the defence of pure christian doctrine; 
and he is justly esteemed by Protestants to 
have been, under di Providence, the most 
powerful coadjutor of the Saxon reformer. 
His mild and peaceable temper, his aversion 
te schismatic contention, his reputation for 
piety and for knowledge, and above: all, his 
happy art of exposing error and maintainin 
truth inthe most perspicuous language ; all 
these endowments concurred to render him 
etinently serviceable to the revival of the re- 
ligion of Christ. Little did Eckius imagine 
that the public disputation, in which he had 
foreseen nothing but victory and exultation, 
and the downfal of Lutheranism, would give 
rise to another theological champion, who 
should contend for christian truth, and chris- 
tian liberty, with the primitive spirit of an 
Apostle.” (p. 409.) - 


In the appendix we are favoured 
with the substance of a biographical 
account of Luther, the production of 
Melancthon’s pen, after the death of 
his friend, which we regard as one of 
the most valuable papers in the work. 
The important doctrine of justification 
by faith is there stated with a clear- 
ness and precision worthy of the re- 
nowned author of the Augsburgh con- 
fession. : oe 

In the appendix there are likewise 
some remarks concerning Erasmus, 
which are calculated to raise conside- 
rable doubts respecting the orthodoxy 
of his faith, and the honest simplicity 
of his intentions. This point will be 
placed in a clearer light, by transcrib- 
ing a passage from the prefate, where- 
in the learned Editor has drawn a 
comparison between this elegant scho- 


lar and his contemporary Martin Lu- 
ther. 


** Erasmus skirmished as it were, and with 
great success, against many of the auxiliaries 
of fpopery, but never once in his life did he 
Jook im the face what, according to Luther’s 
dgment, was the real efficient enemy of 
Christ and his religion: never did he lay siege 
to the strong holds of self-righteousness. ‘To 
pulldown these with all his might was both 
the object and the practice of the Saxon re- 
former. Erasmus said many excellent things 
in an elegant Way, concerning Christ and the 
Gospel, concerning piety, purity of life, Chris- 
tign charity, meekness and peaceable temper. 
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He exposed with great ability and with exqui- 


_ site humour, and, it may be thuly added, with 


much advantage to the reformation, the ambi. 
tion, covetousness, ajd luxurious excesses of 
the clergy. Luther, who cordially agreed 
with him ‘in all these just. animadversions, 
went to the root both of the evil and of the 
good, The depraved nature of man he taught 
as the root of the evil ; contrition and humility, 
with alively faith in the Redeemer, as the only 
cure of the reigning evil, and the only source 
of future good. While the former courted 
Popes and Cardinals, and temporized with 
them, fancying that reformation of ecclesias. 
tical abuses might be brought about by mild 
and prudential management, the latter refused 


to make any sinful compromises, boldly op.. 


posed all antichristian notions of the merit, of 
works, defended the important doctrine of 
justification by faith, and committed his cause 
to God. The doctrine of justification by faith 
was the article which, of all others, this great 
man had most at heart. If that were pre- 
served, he conceived nothing could go mate- 
rially wrong: if that were lest, nothing 
would go right: and in no great length. of 
time he was convinced, that this fundamental 
doctrine could be established only on the ruins 
of popery. The opinio#is of Erasmus and J.u- 
ther on this subject were substantially differ- 
ent, and in some important views the reverse 
of each other.” (p. xvi—xviii). 

Having thus given a copious ac- 
count of the contents of the work. be- 
fore.us, we proceed to state, according 
to promise, our general opinion of its 
merits. : 

In forming an estimate of Mr. Mil- 
ner’s labours, it must be kept in. mind, 
that the design of his history was en- 
tirely new ; and that he had therefore 
to contend with the various difficulties 
which must be encountered by those 
who pursue a path hitherto unattempt- 
ed. It was necessary that he should 
be thoroughly acquainted © with all 
those materials which had occupied 
the attention of former ~ writers of 
Church History, with a view to ascer- 
tain their bearing upon the particular 
objects of his research. But’ it was 
also necessary, that, taking a wider 
range, he should penetrate recesses of 
private history unexplored by his pre- 
decessors ; and that, in order to form 
a true judgment concerning the senti- 
ments and character of individuals, he 
should peruse with attention original 
writings, which before had been almost 
consigned to oblivion ; a task far more 
laborious, and less amusing than com- 
monly fall to the lot of authors. The 
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S works of other ecclesiastical historians 
exhibit indeed, in splendid characters, 
the lives of men who bore a distin. 
guished rank in the Church ; they re- 
cord. the actions of. the great and ho- 
nourable of the earth—of kings, and 
bishops, and councils: in the work 
before us, names ** unknown to song,” 
but inscribed in the. book of life, are 
drawn from their obscurity ; and, an- 
ticipating that day in which a true and 
impartial judgment of™merit will be 
formed, and in which the righteous 
only shall be had in everlasting re« 
membrance, they are held up to the 
regard and admiration of mankind, as 
monuments of the transforming power 
of divine grace. 

But it is not only on account. of his 
patient industry, and unwearied re- 
search, that Mr. Milner deserves the 
grateful thanks of the Church of Christ, 
but likewise for his strenuous endea- 
vours to correct the opinions of man- 
kind on many important points, by lead- 
ing them to form their decisions accord- 
ing to truth, and not according to the 
false criterion of worldly estimation. 
We deem those parts ofhis work by no 
means the least Valuable, where he has 
combated, and always, we coficeive, 
with success, the artful and insidious 
misrepresentations of Hume and Gib- 
bon, by which a general currency had 
been given to sentiments tending great- 
ly to the depreciation of Christianity. 

We think that Mr. Milner particular- 
ly excels in accuracy of discrimination, 
and soundness of judgment ; and we 
are disposed to attribute his superiori- 
ty in this respect to his invariable prac- 
lice, a practice in which we fear that as 
an historian he will be found to stand 
nearly alone, of estimating men’s cha. 
racters and actions by the unvarying 
standard of the word of God. His 
knowledge of the human heart was 
deep, his views of religion and of its 
influence j just and extensive; he posses. 
sed also an originality and independence 
of mind which prevented his servilely 
copying the plans or adopting the senti- 
ments. of preceding writers. . His re- 
marks on the different characters which 
pass under his review, manifest a more 
than usual share of accute observation, 
while they exhibit a pleasing spirit‘of 
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christian candour and charity. In the 
impartiality with which he notices the 
faults and defects of Christians, whose 
lives.in the main were excellent, wé 
recognise an imitation of the fidelity of 
the sacred writers, whose historical de- 
tails describe men as they are, while 
their precepts point out what they ought 
to be. Our author’s appreciation of the 
merits and defects of Wickliff, Luther, 
Erasmus, &c, will exemplify. this re- 
mark, We mean not to assert, that Mr. 
Milner has in no instance erred in the 
view he has given either of facts or cha- 
racters ; or that he has been in no in- 
stance biassed in his judgment by his 
peculiar sentiments in theology; but 
thus much we feel ourselves justified 
in asserting, that, in general, we may 
safely rely not only on the representa- 
tion he has given of facts, but on the es. 
timate he has formedof characters, The 
love of truth evidentlyconstituted a strik- 
ing feature in our author’s mind, That 
sterling integrity which dares not flat- 
ter, and will not deceive, is very conspi- 
cuous in his work ; norcan any one who 
reads it with carey entertain a doubt that 
the object of its author was, not to gratt- 
fy his own vanity by composing a book 
which should enhance his literary fame, 
or to obtain popularity by accommodat- 
ing himself to the prevailing taste; 
but, with simplicity’and plainness, to 


set before his readers the genuine prin. 


ciples of the Gospel of Christ, and to 
exemplify their effects on the spirit and 
conduct of such as cordially embraced 
them. 

The strong and uniform attachment 
shewn by Mr. Milner to those truths 
which are peculiarly entitled to the ap- 
pellation of evangelical, ought not to be 
omitted in the enumeration of his 


merits as the historian of the Church of © 


Christ. With respectto some religious 
opinions, there will always. be much 
difference of sentiment among even the 
true followers of our Lord : butall who 
have a fair claim to that character, will 
feel themselves under great obligations 
to Mr, Milner for the boldness and a’ ili- 
ty with which he has asserted and vin- 

dicated the evangelical doctrines « 

original sin, salvation by grace through 
faith in a crucified Redeemer, and sanc- 
tification by the Holy Spirit. 


He loses 
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a work of such magnitude and difficulty 
is executed in the short intervals of 
leisure redeemed from: numerous and 
laborious employments, and amid the 
interruptions occasioned by frequent 
attacks ofsickness. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate con- 
fidently. and earnestly to. recommend 
this history as agvaluable addition to 
the library of every Christian;.as a work 
in which instruction is happily blended 
with interesting narrative, which the 
young may be allured to read for the 
entertainment it affords, and which the 
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indeed no opportunity of illustrating 
these grand truths, and particularly the 
doctrine of justification by faith, of 
| which he never speaks but with a mani- 

! fest impression of its importance. 
Ht Should any of his readers conceive, 
) that he lays too much stress on the sin- 

| gle point of the necessity of faith in the 
atonement and grace of Christ, let them 
reflect, that in the view of Mr, Milner, 
and as we conceive in that of the inspir- 

* ed writers, it is a point most intimately 
and inseparably connected with every 
branch of Christian verity, lying indeed 
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at the root ofalltrue religion ; and that 
with him as with them, it is always a 
practical truth, producing necessarily, 
when rightly and cordially received, 
holiness of heart and life. 

Perhaps there is no excellence so 
predominant in Mr. Milner’s work, 
as the genuine piety which appears in 
every page. The author does not 
speculate respecting christianity with 
the cold, philosophical spirit, so con. 
genial to the taste of the present age; 
but feeling all his own present happi- 
ness and future hopes to be centered 
in the Gospel, he commends it with 
honest warmth to the affections of his 
readers. His heart seems to glow with 
love to the Redeemer of. mankind, 
whose glory he labours to exalt. He 
appears also deeply interested in the 
welfare of his fellow creatures, and 
shews a constant solicitude to promete 
their salvation. And while the lumin- 
ous piety/of his own mind beams forth 
upon his readers, and. kindles their. de- 
yout affections, his writings. are emi- 
nently calculated to enlighten and in- 
struct them. We rise from the peru. 
sal.of this history with far other impres- 
sions of the value and excellence of 
christianity, than are produced by 
almost any other historical work: our 
faith is strengthened, our hope elevat. 
ed, and our souls animated witha desire 
to be followers of those who through 
faith und patience have inherited the 
promises. Defects may undoubtedly 
be pointed out, but they are chiefly the 
defects of a vigorous mind grasping at 
great objects, and indifferent to those 
smaller points which might distract the 
attention. Much allowance must also 
be made, when, as in the present case, 


advanced Christian wiil prize for the 
edification he may derive from it, We 
are greatly mistaken if it wil! not prove 
highly useful in imparting just views of 
the nature of true religion, and in lead- 
ing many to feel the supremely impor- 
tant obligations of christianity. The 
pious author has already entered into 
his rest, and is enjoying the fruit of his 
labours in a better world; but though 
dead, he yet speaketh, and we have na 
doubt will long continue to speak to the 
improvement, comfort, and everlasting 
benefit of thousands. We anxiously 
wish for the completion of the work, 
and we earnestiy pray that the life and 
health ofthe able and learned Editor 
may be spared to ascomplish his pee. 
er’s pious design. 
: sain 


CXXXI. Poems, Sacred and Moral.* By 
Tuomas Gisporne, M. A. Third Edition. 


London, Cadell and Davies. 1803. 
Tue distinguished merit of Mr. Gis- 
borne, as a moralist, and a divine, has 
been long and very generally acknow- 
ledged. He has also obtained, by his 
“ Walks in a Forest,” a considerable 
share of public approbution as a poet; 
and the volume now before us, will not 
tend to lessen the reputation which he 
has already acquired. The object of 
poetry, as it has been often observed, is 
to delight and to instruct, to enlarge, 
refine, and elevate the mind, It is, 
however, to be lamented, that so few, 
compared with the number who have 
cultivated this noble art, have thus uni- 
ted pleasure with that instruction which 
is infinitely .more important, and con- 
secrated their poetic powers to the ser- 
“vice of sound. morals and true religion. 
Too many, onthe.contrary, have prosti- 
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tuted them to the purposes of vice and 
impiety ; or have, at best, either con- 
sumed their talents in trifling agree- 
ably, or employ them in supporting 
false and therefore mischievous sys- 
tems of morality. If we except those 
who have expressly written upon devo- 
tional subjects, Cowper is almost the 
only English poet of modern times, 
who has presented to his readers the 
pure and genuine principles of chris- 
tianity, in the glowing charms of poe- 
try; and his poems are therefore of 
inestimable value. The respectable 
author of the volume now under our 
examination, is evidently one of the 
warmest admirers of this truly Chris- 
tian poet; and like him, devotes the 
labours of his muse to the promotion 
of the interests of vital Christianity, 
and of that virtue which flows from it. 
With Cowper, Mr. Gisborne declares 
in the motto prefixed to his poems, 


«<} would not trifle merely, though the world 
«Be loudest m their spraise, who do no 
more.” 

Accordingly, the subjects which he 
has selected, are entirely of a moral 
and religious nature.. The greater 
numberof the poems are short, and 
intended to illustrate or confirm some 
truth or sentiment of practical use and 
importance. Of these we were puarti- 
cularly pleased with 6ne which is en- 
titled, “The Birth-day Eve,’?. from 
which, as a fair specimen of Mr. Gis- 
borne’s poetry, we extract the con- 
cluding stanzas, being part. of an ad. 
dress to the Almighty at that interest- 
ing season :— 


** O Father ! for n now from her orbit the year, 
Ere yon fires set again, shall her speed 


have withdrawn ; 
And another, with pinions unfurl’d, her ca- 
reer 
Stands prepar’d to begin at the peep of the 
dawn ; : 
G, frown not, her tribute while gratitude 
pays, 
And hails thee with rapture the Lord of 
her doom ; 
if Hope, still confiding, her accents should 
raise, 
And plead with thee, Father, for merey to 
come!” 
Be the year now at ion as the day that is 
~~ past! 
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As the sun rose this morn in calm lustre 


array’d, 
So rise the new year by no grief overcast, 


No turbulent storm of musfortune dis- 


may’d! 


On the splendour of noon no obscurity stole, 
Save the dim flitting cloud, that but tems 
per’d the ray ; 
So, if sorrow must darken the months as they 
roil, 
O, mild be her shadows, and passing her 
sway ! 


As the moonlight now slumbers on wood, 
hill, and plain, 
And in silence .the winds and the waters 
repose ; 
So may peace shed her beams of the year in 
its wane, 


~ §$o bright be its cronngiit 80 — its 


i 
close ! * 


And when mofn and eve I ‘no’ tollield behold, 
When days, months, and years, Lord, I 
_ Bumber no more ; 


In the arms of thy mercy thy servant enfold, 


_ Thy works to contemplate, thy name to 
_ adore : 


ee 


Oh! clewetd in his blood, who on Calvary 
groan’d, 
In his merits array’d my. unworthiness see ; 


For the Jeast of his brethren® thy Son hath 
aton’d : 


Be through ages eternal a Father to me.” 


Amongst the smaller poems in this 
collection, are two odes, one “To the 
Harp,’’ and the other, “ Fo the Me- 
mory,;”’ of Mr. Cowper ; both of which 
possess considerable merit; Of the 
‘* Hymns,” the fourth appears to us to 
be best ; but we donot think that Mr. 
Gisborne has, in any of them, reached 
those points of excellence which grace 
our best devotional compositions. 

The “Elegy to the memory of the 
Reverend William Mason,” is well 
conceived, and contains many beautiful 
stanzas, with some of which; if our 
limits permitted us, we should be hap- 
py to presenteour readers. 

Upon the last of the stanzas in this 
poem, we would, however, ‘observe, 
that we doubt how far Mr. Gisborne is 
wartanted, by the writings of Gray 
and Thomson, or even of Milton him- 
self,in decidedly ranking them amongst 
the number of those, who, like Cow- 
per; 
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** Disdain’d the meed of perishable fame, 
And sunk the poet in the Christian’s praise.”* 


Before we dismiss the smaller po- 
ems in this volume, we would partica- 
larly recommend to the reader the 
lines, “To my own Son, on the De- 
struction of Needwood Forest, written 
in May; 1803.” 
pleasing picture of the patriotic and 
benevolent mind of the author, and af- 
ford an excellent proof of his taste and 
skill in the lighter species of versifi- 
cation, in which they are composed. 

Four of the poems are of considera- 
ble length; viz. “ The Reformation, 
an Ode”’—* Solitude, an Ode’?—a Ly- 
ric Poem, entitled, “ Consolation’ — 
and another Poem, called “Innova- 
tion”—Of these the last is a satire 
upon the absurdity and impiety of the 
modern French philosophy; it con- 
tains many spirited lines and much 
just description. Some parts of it re- 
minded us of the labours of several 
poets to whom Mr. G. has alluded. 

We transcribe the concluding lines 
of this poem, as an additional speci- 
men of Mr. Gisborne’s manner. — 


*¢ When innovation with impartial scales 


Decides that evil over good prevails ; : 
By righteous means promotes a righteous 
plan ; 


To God gives glory, happiness to man; 

To prosperous gales be all her wings un- 
furl’d ; , 

Swift be their flight, and may they shade th 
world! 

Then, whether laws unjust or undefined 

Sons of one state with links unequal bind ; 

When ignorance, that leans on tyrant might 

Seals the barred entrance, and excludes the 
light ; 

Through Superstition’s fogs with alter’d mien, 

And giant port when heavenly Truth is 

Gi- geen i 

Then may all hands that fraud and force en- 
thral : 

Hear Innovation’s spirit-stirring call; 

And as it hears may every’ region smile 

As free and happy, Britain, as thine isle : 

Or, that too little, smile, if more may be, 

Than Britain’s isle more happy and more free! 

But when, regardless of what millions feel, 

She sports at random with a nation’s weal ; 





* What is said of Mason would have been 
liable to a like objection, if Mr. Gisborne’s 
personal knowledge of him had not furnished 
stronger evidence of piety than is to be found 
in his writings. 
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Becomes to selfishness a willing tool ; 
Plucks down a chief to bid his rival rule ; 
Pretends a blessing, and bequeaths a curse; 


The good to bad transforms, the bad to 
worse ; 


Turns to an iron curb a teasing rein ; 
Removes a cord and fastens on a chain ; 
Faith disavows as antiquated lies ; 
Abjures th’ eternal Monarch of the skies ; 
Views bleeding nature shrink beneath her 


r - 
Alike the fod of freedom and of God: 


0 ast! =r He, who shakes this tottering 
| 


His vengeful minister of wrath recal ; 


Some milder scourge bid guilty nations feel, 
And bright with ‘beams of love his pitying 
face reveal.” p, 177. 


*¢ Consolation,’ is however, upon 
the whole, superior to any one of the 
others. The purport of this poem is 
to compare christianity with the’ three 
leading systems of ancient philosophy, 
as to influence on human happiness. 
The delineation of the nature and 
effects of the epicurean and. stoical 
doctrines, is poetical and striking ; and 
the transcendant excellence of chris- 
tianity is well illustrated, and feelingly 
portrayed. | . 

In a. general review of Mr. Gis- 
borne’s poems, we find much to com- 
mend and toadmire. The sentiments 
are just and manly; many of the de- 
scriptions highly vivid and beautiful ; 
the language correct and classical ; 
and the versification in general good. 
But to a Christian, the vein of unaf- 
fected piety which runs through the 
volume, enriching the various subjects 
which Mr. Gisborne has selected from 
the stores of a mind well furnished 
with ancient and modern lore, will be 
its brightest ornament. There are 
some things, however, of which, as 
impartial critics, we must express our 
disapprobation. The author’s mean- 
ing is sometimes obscure, and his ver- 
sification is occasionally inharmonious, 
and there are instances of faulty repe- 
tition and alliteration, which might 
however in most cases be easily re- 
moved. The most objectionable re- 
petition is that which occurs in the 


first line of every verse of the last 
hymn. 


*Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego 
paucis 
Offendar maculis.” 
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The invariable tendency of Mr. Gis. 
porne’s poems is so truly laudable and 
important, that we are happy to observe 
the extensive circulation of this as well 
as of the former volume ; and though 
their excellent author may not perhaps 
be ranked amongst the highest candi. 
dates for poetical fame, he is far supe. 
rior to the generality of his contempo- 
raries, and is assuredly entitled to a 
very distinguished place amidst those 
who by their compositions, whether in 
prose or verse, have given “ ardour to 
yirtue, and confidence to truth.” 

The engravings which adorn this 
small volume are particularly elegant 
both in their design and execution. 
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CXXXUBb Theological Institutes, in. Three 
Parts ;—1. Heads of Lectures in Divinity.— 
2. View of the Constitution of the Church of 
Scotland.—3. Counsels respecting the Duties of 
the Pastoral Office. Appendix. By GEorcE 
Hitt, D. D. F.R.S.E. Principal. of St. 
Mary’s College, Primarius Professor of 
Theology in the University of St. Andrew’s, 
and one of the Ministers of that City. 
Edinburgh, London. pp. xii. and 444: 8yo. 
1805. 


Tueimportance of any effort to qualify © 


the religious instructers of. mankind 
for the more creditable and the more 
effectual execution of their sacred 
office, can hardly be questioned. ~- And 
perhaps ofall the qualifications neces- 
sary for that purpose, none is more 
important than an ample, solid, and 


well compacted foundation of scriptural - 


knowledge. With a view to the confi- 
dence which ought to be reposed ina 
minister: of. Christ, and the. various 
exigencies which call for his exertions, 
it is of the highest moment, that his 
attainments should be deep and funda- 
mental, and that he should be well 
grounded in the principles of that re- 
ligion which. he undertakes to teach. 
To effect this object Dr. Hill was in- 
duced to offer the. present fruit of his 
labours to the public;.and did not the 
rigid laws of criticism extend to the 
execution as well as the intention of a 
literary production, our only remaining 
task would be to confer the reward of 
well-merited commendation. : 
The first and the last of the three 
divisions: of Dr. Hill’s work are of 
general concern; the second is of a 
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more confined description, yet. not 
without peculiar interest to an English 
reader. 

The first part of this work is entitled, 
‘Heads of Lectures in Divinity.” 
Expectation could be raised to no 
very high pitch by sucha title. The 
theological student, however, whether 
he be anovice or anadept in the science, 
will, we are persuaded, derive both 
profit and entertainment from the peru- 
sal of this masterly sketch. Dr. Hill 
has here presented his. readers, not 
with a mere syllabus or summary of the 
contents of a theological system, but 
with a bold outline, in which the happy 
disposition of parts and occasional 
shades produce, in a considerable de- 
gree, the effect of anentire piece. He 
has likewise added, which is not the 
least valuable part of this performance, _ 
a reference to the best writers on the 
different subjects he has introduced. 
The titles of the five books, of which 
this first part of the work consists, may 
give some general idea of the plan of 
our author. 


* Book I. Evidences of the Christian 
Religion—II., General View of the Scripture 
System and Plan of analyzing it.—lII. Opi- 
nions concerning the Son, the Spirit, and the 
manner of their being united with the Father. 
—IV. Opinions concerning the Nature, the 
Extent, and the Application of the Remedy 

by the Gospel.—V. Index of particu- 
Questions, arising out of Opinions con- 
cerning the Gospel Remedy, and of many of 
the Technical Terms in Theology.” (p. x.) 


It. would be a superfluous labour to 
enter into a minute examination of the 
different articles, composing so com- 
pendious a production as that under 
immediate consideration ; we shall,how- 
‘ever, offer a few remarks upon such 
parts as seem to require notice, Dr. 
Hill sets out with an observation of 
great importance. Having proposed 
the question, upon which the truth of 
Christianity turns, Whether an extra- 
ordinary revelation was. given to man 
by the preaching of the Son of God; 
“ The question,” he adds, “is to be 
tried, not by wishes which may be 
formed upon the subject, but by the 
evidence adduced in proof of the fact.” 
(p. 2.) If men could, or would, impose 
a perfect neutrality upon their wishes, 
little anxiety need be entertained con- 
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cerning the issue of an inquiry into the 
evidences of Christianity. With those 
who are most interested in denying 
this assertion, because they are the very 
subjects of it, the authority of Hobbes 
may have some weight, who, a8 Bishop 
Warburton writes,* observes, that 
should the theorems of Euclid ever hap- 
pen to be connected with the passions 
and interests of men, they would soon 
become as much matter of dispute and 
contradiction as any mora! or theolo- 
gical proposition whatsoever, 

We think it would be an advantage 
to the argument from prophecy, intro- 
duced pp. 14, &c. if it was more dis- 
tinctly exhibited as a species of mira- 
‘cle; prophecy discovering supernatural 
knowledge, as miracles (properly so 
called) discover supernatural power. 
On the subject of the Resurrection of 
Christ, (pp. 22, 23,) Townson’s Har- 
mony of that part of the evangelical 
history should have been referred to. 
It was proper jugt to allude to the so. 
phistry of Gibbon, p. 24, although in a 
betier age his united malignity and im- 
potence would only serve to excite 
disgust andcontempt. We disapprove 
of that view of christianity which repre- 
sents it as a republication of natural 
religion; it rather supposes, recognises, 
explains, and enforces by new sanctions, 
what is understood by the proper Use 
of that term, than enounces a regular 
and formal republication of it. We 
were, however, much gratified by find- 
ing the Gospel so explicitly and promi. 
nently brought forward under the cha- 
racter ofa remedy. This, we are con- 
vinced, is its predominant character ; 
and under this character alone do we 
think it can either be effectually em- 
braced or successfully defended. Dr. 
Hil! should have introduced, at p. $7, a 
reference to Limborch’s Theol. Christ. 
which contajns a more professed view 
of the Arminian system of divinity than 
Burnet on the Articles. Episcopius’s 
unfinished work is rather Arian than 
Arminian. On the doctrine of the 
Trinity we were surprised to find the 
short but decisive work of Jones over- 
looked. It gave us pleasure to observe, 


that, in discussing the fall of man, Dr, 


* Div, Legation, Vol. V. p. 366, last 8yo. 
edition. 
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Hill has not followed the example of 


Some interpreters, by explaining away 


that important doctrine, but has allowed 
it the full meaning and extent which 
scripture and experience give to it, 
See pp. 68—72. The doctrine of the 
atonement, or satisfaction of Christ, 
likewise occupies a space proportioned 
to its importance. See pp. 75—83. 
We pass over much more that displays 
the hand of a master; but. we appre- 
hend that the representation of the 
seventeenth article of the English 
Church as Calvinistic, will expose the 
Doctor to some hard measure from cer- 
tain critics who have monopolized all 
the orthodoxy of Christendom. See p. 
94. Atp. 117 is mentioned the double 


justification of the Papists, and of Dr. 


Taylor of Norwich, a non-conformist, 
whose followers among the clergy 
of our own Church are by no .means 
few. In considering the double justi- 
fication held by the Papists, Protestant 
writers have not always reflected that 
they confounded justification with 
sanctification. Dr. Hill, however, con- 
tends for the ‘ indissoluble connection 
between justification and sanctifica- 
tion.’ (p. 119.) 

We now proceed to the second part 
of this work, a “ View of the Constitu- 
tion of the Church of Scotland.’? The 
constitution of any regular religious 
society is an important object of sci- 
ence. That of the Church of Scotland 
is rendered peculiarly interesting to 
Englishmen from the various circum-. 
stances of relation between the. two 
parts ofthe empire. The first section 
of this view discusses the. connection 
between the Church and the State, and 
on this subject the Episcopalian and 
the Presbyterian are perfectly united. 
The arguments which our author has 
produced to establish the legality and 
expediency of a connection between the 
Church and the State, are stated with a 
precision and force which, we are satis- 
fied, will carry Conviction to every un- 
prejudiced mind. The whole train of 
reasoning, and the conclusion to which 
it leads, are, for substance, the same as 
are to be found in the celebrated work 
of Bishop Warburton on the alliance 
between Church and State. — 

It is at the second ‘section that we 
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begin. as might be expected, to differ 
from the learned professor. This sec-. 
tion is entitled, * On the general Prin- 
ciples of Presbyterian Government.” 
pp- 165, &c. Unquestionably the au- 
thor was fully justified in defending 
the Church of which he is not only a 
member, but a minister, and by the 
same argument we claim the right of 
defending ours. . We trust too that we 
shall not discredit our cause by trans- 
gressing that candour and. moderation, 
of which he has set us so laudable anex- 
ample. The convertibility of the titles 
Bishop and Presbyter is a circumstance 
upen which the advocates of presbyte- 
rianism . place considerable reliance ; 
yet the episcopalian, who allows the 
fact, considers the argument as_ suffi- 
ciently repelled by observing, that he 
contends, not for the name, but for the 
thing. The supposition of a president, 
adopted by Mosheim, Campbell, and 
our author, he looks upon as a gratui- 
tous assumption, only invented to intro- 
duce, In an easy and. natural manner, 
the prelacy which obtained in the 
Christian Chureb, as near to the times 
of the Apostles as historical records 
will permit us to determine any thing 
on the subject. He shews little more 
ceremony to the opinion, which is sup- 
posed to Support the Presbyterian 
cause, (an opinion thrown out in a 
general way by Grotiusin his commen- 
tary, improved upon by the great, but 
prejudiced Selden,* and pursued still 
more systematically by Vitringa, al- 
though the anti-episcopal Mosheim 
allows but little weight to his argu- 
ment, )ft namely, that the government 
of the primitive Church was formed 
upon the model of the Jewish Syna- 
gorue. (See p- 172.) 

Dr. Hill, in p. 180, has reflected upon 
the illiberality of some zealous epis- 
copalians towards the Presbyterian 
Church. Recrimination affords no apo- 
logy; and yet we cannot think, but that 
he should have adverted to the lectures 
of the late professor Campbell, who has 
sullied his fair fame by as illiberal and 
unprovoked an attack upon the episco- 


* See Selden de Synedriis, 1, i. c. 14. pp. 
309, &e, ed. 1679. 


+ See Mosheim* Inst. Hist. Christ. Maj. 
pp. 168—171. 
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pacy of the English Church, as could, 
have been expected from the. most bi- 


-gotted adversary in the most. bigotted 


ace. In the next. page, our. author 
appeals to Hooker for an opinion con- 
cerning.ecclesiastical government ; but 
we think that part of his immortal work 
which treats most professedly upon the 
subject would not justify the appeal. f 

Weare sorry likewise to observe, in 
this respectable writer, a disposition, by 
no Means uncommon under the same 
circumstances, to throw an obscurity, 


which is not warranted by fact, over 


the whole object of research. Light 
enough .is afforded by the historical 
remains of Christian. antiquity to de- 
cide, in the most triumphant manner, 
the superior authority of episcopal over 
every other form of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment. We cannot, at present, pre- 
tend to enter into the proof of our-asser- 
tion, but must content ourselves with 
referring to.such writers as bishop 
Beveridge, in his Annotations upon the 
Apostolic Canons; Hooker, in the 
seventh book of his Ecclesiastical Poli- 
ty; Bingham, Leslie, and others. 

| € pass over many .other points, 
that we may not transgress our ordinary 
limits ;.and hasten to observe, that the 
remaining sections of this interesting 
essay Contain a succinct and perspicuous 
account of the different and well-pro- 
portioned gradations of power in the 
Churchof Scotland. And wé must con- 
fess, that the preparatory education 
which it describes, as required of can- 
didates for holy orders, excited in us a 
deep sentiment of regret, that so impor- 
tant a branch of public instruction 
should be sonegligently provided for in 
the universities of this land. We for- 
bear to enlarge upon so mortifying a 
subject ; but we trust, that the acknow- 
ledged superiority of a sister Church 
in this respect, will excite to emulation 
those who have the advantage in the 
more apostolical constitution of their 
own. 

“ Counsels respecting the public and 
private duties of the pastoral office,’’ 
compose the third and last part of the 
és Theological Institutes.” In the first 
section, * On public Prayer,” Dr, Hill 
gives an account of the directory, which, 


+ Eccles. Pel. Book vii. 
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in the Church of Scotland, supplies the 
place of a liturgy, yet differs from it, in 
not pr escribing any setforms of prayer 5 
but only suggesting certain heads of 
prayer, upon which the minister en- 
larges according to his own ability and 
inclination. There are, doubtiess, ad. 
vantages in this methed which a pre- 
scribed form wants: but, on the other 
hand, a prescribed form has advantages 
not to be found in a compound of pre- 
scribed and. extemperanceus prayer. 
The directions which our author, gives 
on the subject are judicious, and well 
adapted both to the a, and 
defects of the national form of worship 
inthe ScottishChurch. On fre subject 
of the sacraments, which is next intro- 


duced, we can only say, that Dr. Hill’s 


interpretation of the doctrine of his 
Church agrees, in the main, with that 
received in our own. The following 
sections, *‘ on Lecturing : on the doc- 
trinal Part of Préaching; on the Choice 
of the Subjects of Preaching ; on Dili. 
gence in the Composition of Sermons ; 
on Imitation; on the Peculiarities of 
the Preacher's Genius; on Personalities 
in sermons; and on Delivery ;’ contain 
instruction o great importance to can- 
didates for the ministry, and to young 
divines. They are likewise, as may be 
inferred from the subjects, of general 
concern. The two remaining sections 
are, “Qn the private Duties of the 
pastoral Office, and on the Character 
which becomes the Ministers of .the 
Gospel.’’ 

At pp. 404 and 405, Dr. Hill express- 
es himself on the subject of a death-bed 
repentance, in terms, which we regard 
as altogether unwarrantable. -A death- 
bed repentance must always, perhaps, 
be a dubious one; but unquestionably 
the. most powerful considerations. of 
duty and humanity urge a minister “ to 
sound an alarm in the ears’? of the im- 


penitent, “who are approaching to their 


last agonies,” in the hope ‘(however 
slender that hope may be) that God may 
give them repentance to the acknow- 
ledging ofthe truth. 

The last section, on the Character 
which becomes the Ministers of the 
Gospel, discovers a serious conviction 
of the important duties belonging to the 
Sacred office, and can hardly fail to be 


course, haye.not ofly proserveda use- 
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read with profit.. No order of men 
ought to be more seyere in judging 
themselves, to whatever indulgence, on 
the ground of the arduous nature of 
their office, they may be entitled from 
others. If the reader wishes for more 
information on this important subject, 
he may be referred to Bishop Burnet 
on the Pastoral Care, Mr. Gisborne on 
the Dutiesof the Clergy, the admirable, 
but almost obsolete work of Herbert, 
entitled, A Priest to the Temple, &c. 
and Witsius’s Oratio de vero Theologo, 
in his Miscellanea Sacra. 

In a work entitled to so much general 
praise as that which we are now dismiss- 
ing from our examination, it would have 
given us pleasure to have observed a 
more marked and anxious attention to 
that internal religion, which constitutes 
the very essence of the Christian cha- 
racter, and is peculiarly necessary ina 
Christian minister. Without this, the 
most correct system of theological truth 
must be extremely deféctive. 


EE 


CXXXIV. Britain’s D ty on the Prospect 
of a French Invasion,~a Sermon preached 
August 11, 1803, in the Parish Church of 
St. Maty-le- -port, Bristol, at the opening of a 
weehly Evening Lecture, on the Perils and Du- 
ties of the present Times. By the Reverend 
Ricuarp Hart, A. M. Vicar of_ St. 
George’s Gloucestershire, 8vo. pp. 23. Price 
One Shilling. RivinctTon. 


A serious and well written discourse, 
in which a regard to the solemn call 
of Divine Providence to repentance, as 

yell as the duty of preparing for the 
common defence of the country is im- 
pressively enforced, The author is 
well known by an able Defence of the 
Church of England, in answer to Dr. 
Gill’s Reasons for Bik yeremen 


he 


CXXXV.. A Sermon wreniiel at the Parish 
Church of Great Messenden, Berks, Sun- 
day, Fune 19, on occasion o ¥ the death of the 

_ Reverend Feremiah Newell, Vicar of aeeat 
Bence a and perpetual Curate > ie 
published by special request, for the Benefit of 
bis Widow and Children. By Tuomas 
Scort, Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks, 
late Chaplein of the Lock Hospital. To 
which is added, a Memoir of the deceased, 
8vo. pp. $5. Price 1s. 6d, London, Seely, 1803. 

Tus humane intentions of these. who 


requested the publication of this dis- 
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ful sermon from oblivion, but have 
brought to light a character «which 
ought to be known beyond the bounds 
of the late Mr. Newell’s parish. 

Our author’s text is, Phil. i. 24, 7 
me to live is Christ, and to dieis gain ; 
a sentence which appears well adapted 
to express the devotedness; and the 
happy termination of his labours, whose 
memory the sermon was intended to 
honour. - 

The pious author has handled the 
subject with his accustomed serious- 
ness and strength of expression, and 
we recommend the perusal of this 
discourse to all who wish to see the 
text ably elucidated, or the important 
lessons which it is calculated to con- 
vey impressively enforced. 

Having gone over those topics of 
general edification which his subject 
afforded, our author turns to the con- 
gregation, for. a testimony that their 
late pastor, during a residence of fif- 
teen years among them, afforded une- 
quivocal evidence of his being habitu- 
ally influenced by those high motives 
which are implied in the text... The 
following ‘appeal to. the flock over 
which he watched,will appear a stron. 
ger commendation of him than the 
most laboured panegyric could have 
convey ed. 


“‘ You, my Christian brethren, have no need 
of my commendations of him: you are his 
best commendation : ‘ the seals of his minis- 
try are ye ih the Lord.” May your future 
lives, conformed to his scriptural instructions 
and his edifying example, recommend his me- 
mory, and ali his words and actions, to your 
children, your families, and all with whom 
you have todo. ‘Remember him that was 
guide over you, who spake to you the word 
of God ; whose faith follow ; considering the 
end of his conversation,’ and his happy en- 
trance into the joy of his Lord. You best 
know his excellency—Oh copy his example, 
and more and more reduce to practice his in- 
structions, that by well doing ye may put to 
silence those who falsely acctrse your good 
conversation in Christ.” {(p. 27, 28.) 


And then addressing himself to 
those who had not effectually profited 


by the labours of the deceased, he 
adds. | | | 


“Oh that his death may be made more 
useful to you, than bis life has been! I ap- 
peat to all present, who have had personal 
knowledge of our deceased friend, that * he 
commended himself to your consciences in 
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the sight of God? You knew him to be an 
upright, peaceable, kind hearted, and pious 
man! You knew his life was consistent with 
his profession, and the instructions and admo- 
nitions which he gave to others. You are 
conscious that he would have done you good, 
if he could; and that, had you followed: his 
counsels and example, you would at this time 
have been far better men than you are. You 
are sensible, that even his reproofs, and warn- 
ings, and opposition to your sins, were the 
dictates of love to your souls. Yes—‘ He 
sought not yours but you.’ ‘ He was willing 
to spend and be spent for you.” Indeed it 
seems probable that he wore himself out pre- 
maturely by his incessant labours, and chiefly 
for your salvation. And Iam confident, that 
there is scarcely one present, who, if he 
thought he should, die this night, would not 
secretly wish, and even be ready to say, ‘Oh 
that | may goto be where Mr. Newell is 
This is the highest commendation : and this 
you cannot withhold from him.” (p. 28.) 

The death of a well informed, zea- 
lous, and exemplary pastor, Is indeed 
a very calamitous event to a parish. 
And to improve mg Mets to the be- 
nefit of those who had ceased to be 
the objects of his care, was an impor- 
tant part of a preacher’s duty on such 
an- occasion ; and Mr. Scott has dis- 
charged it in the conclusion of his dis 
course with becoming solemnity. We 
pray that his exhortations may have 
their due effect. | 

The memoir of Mr. Newell’s life, 
though short, is interesting; as it 
serves to develop the character of a 
man of great sicgmpeity, humility, and 
benevolence. “Is said to have unit- 
ed,with an earnest zeal for the genuine 
doctrines of the Church of England, a 
modesty of character which prevented 
his being much known beyond the 
circle of his charge, and a peaceable- 
ness of conduct, which rendered him 
beloved, even by those, who, before 
they witnessed how blamelessly he liv- 
ed,entertained some prejudices against 
him. 

This account affords a striking in- 
stance of the blessing’ of God on ma- 
ternal - instruction; a circtmstance 
which we hope will be particularly at- 
tended to by pious mothers. It is well 
observed by Mr. S. “that the pious 
endeavours of the grandmother and 


mother of Timothy, in bringing him 
when a child acquainted with the Ho- 
.ly Scriptures, laid the foundation’ of 
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all his subsequent eminence and use- 
fulness, in which he was inferior to 
none but the Apostles themselves. 
it is probable,” continues he, ‘ that 
while they were teaching the child to 
read and treasure up in his memory 
the oracles of God, they little thought 
what a harvest in future life would 
spring from the seed thus sown.” 
Thus, as the writer observes in a pre- 
céding page, pious mothers may be 
useful not only to children who are to 
move “in very inferior stations; but 
eyen in forming the minds and pritci- 
ples of such as may eventually fill the 
most useful stations in the church and 
in the community.”’ 

Mr. Newell, like many others who 


. have been eminent for piety, was 


trained in the school of affliction. Be- 
sides some affecting details of the loss 
of children, we learn, that his income 
was always slender. The only means 
he had of supporting himself and his 
family, till the year 1797, were the 
profits of his vicarage, the actual re- 
ceipt of which was less than 80l. per 
annum. 

‘When the perpetual curacy of Lee 
was first added to Mr. Newell’s re- 
sources, it yielded but a trifling sum. 


* By the operation of Queen Anne’s 


bounty, however, it at length improv. 
ed, and his two parishes produced 120 
pounds per annu Had it pleased 
God to continue iW life a few years 
Jonger, his children might have or 
provided for, and with his frugal ha- 
bits, the necessity of receiving assist- 
ance from others might have been pre- 
eluded. But he lived only two years 
after the income of his curacy was 
thus augmented! His wife and three 
e¢hildren, therefore, are left without 
any provision for their future support. 
To render the widow’s case still more 
affecting, she expects, ere long, -to 
be the mother of a fourth fatherless 
child. 

'Mr. Newell died Sead lI, 1803, at 
the age of 47 years. 


CXEXVI. Observations upon some Passages in 
Scripture, which the Enemies to Religion have 
thought most obnoxious,and attended with Dif- 
ficulties not to be surmounted. By Jaco, 
Bryant. Mawman, 40. pp; 256. 1803, 
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In evincing the truth of christianity, 
we may take our point of ‘starting from 
the present time ‘and present pheno. 
mena. It canriot be disputed, that 
there is a considerable nu:nber of per- 
sons now exisung, who profess this 
religion ; and, proceedjng in a retro- 
gressive direction, we find ‘that about 
an equal nuinber of their immediate 
ancestors did the samé. We trace 
back this society for a few genera- 
tions, when we find ourselves, all on a 
sudden, involved in a thick and in. 
creasing cloud of darkness; and were 
this to proceed to total obscurity, we 
should havea perfect picture of the 
ancient superstitions of mankind. But 
amidst ali this darkness, sufficient light 
breaks in upon us from various quar- 
ters, to preserve the succession from 
being interrupted, or which, with re- 
ecard to evidence, is the same thing, 
from being rendered invisible; so that. 
we can yet discern, although bat faint- 
ly, the object of our research, till at. 
length, being brought again to open 
day, the same family of the professed 
followers of Christ appear in their na. 
tive garb and splendour, afd we soon 
find them in immediate contact with 
that generation, upon whose authority 
they received their faith. The exis- 
tence of this generation is to be ac- 
counted for: and here we find our- 
selves all at once embarked upon the 
almost boundless ocean of the eviden- 
ces of the truth of. christianity, But 
to proceed upon such an inquiry is, in 
the present instance, impracticable, 
and would be impertinent, We think 
it, nevertheless, of importance to re- 
mark, and we are fully persuaded of 
the justice of the remark, that, in the 
whole range of recorded history, 
there is nota single instance of impos- 
ture, which approaches to the most 
distant parallel with the evidence upon 
which christianity is founded. Gene- 
ral resemblances, in all instances of 
similar pretensions, between those 
which are true and those which are 
false, may and ought to be expected: 

but in the distinguishing evidence, in 


which: christianity challenges the ‘ac- 
ceptance of mankind, it stands .an 




















Sovent, or combination of events, per- 

ectly singular and perfectly distinct 

rom all that lay claim to the same 

origin. The evidence of our religion 

is a body, consisting of various parts, 

harmonizing with and establishing 

each other. With such evidence, how- 

ever, it is very consistent that partial 
difficulties should exist; . difficulties 
which, in themselves considered, we 
find it impossible to surmount. But 
what are such difficulties, even when 
allowed to their utmost extent !—what 
are they to the great body of evidence 
which still remains entire? This  re- 
presentation of the matter we insist 
upon the more strongly, because the 
enemies of our faith, who seem to be 
more sensible where its strength lies 
than many-of its friends, are very as- 
siduous in insulating the proofs of 
christianity; separating them from 
the mass or system of. which they 
make a part ; selecting such as they 
can attack with the. most hopes of suc- 
cess; representing Christians as an- 
swerable for the proof of the most mi- 
nute articles which compose their 
belief; and. then triumphing in the 
supposed demolition of the whele sys- 
tem, because there are some parts for 
which those who adopt it cannot ac-- 
count. The regular and legitimate 
evidence of our religion is of sufficient 
consistency ‘and; strength to bear the 
admission of many insurmountable dif- 
ficulties. 


No one, however, will deny, that it 


would be desirable to be able to sur- | 


mount them ; nor will any person re- 
fuse his highest. commendation to 
those who, like the author now to be 
examined, endeavour to diminish their 
number. The attempt is laudable, 
even although it does not. succeed. 
But success is notaltogether to be des- 


paired of; and it: is to this province - 


of human inquiry, chiefly, that the ob- 
servation.of Seneca is applicable,— 
Patet Otmmibus veritas ; nondum est oc- 
cufiata Ss Multum ex illd etiam futuris 






relictum egt.* | 
That the object of the work now be- 
fore us may be more distinctly under- 
steod, we shall transcribe the whole 
* Ep. xxxiii. 
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Preface of the author, which is short 
and expticit. 

** in the treatises, which immediately fol- 
low, | have taken in hand to consider and 
explain four particular histories in the sacred 
writings, which have been esteemed by unbe- 
levers the most exceptionabie of any upon 
record. In consequence of this, they have 
afforded room for much obloquy and ridicule, 
which has arisen, partly from the ignorance oF 
such persons in respect to the true purport of 
these narratives, and partly from their being | 
unhappily disatiected towards the Scriptures 
in general. The first article, m the explana- 
tion of which t shall be engaged, is the .ac- 
count given of Balaam, who was reproved b 
the animal, upon which he rode: and this is 
said to have been effected by a human voice, 
and a verbal articulation given to a brute — 
beast. The second article relates to Samson, 
who is described as defeating a host of Phi- 


listines with a jaw-bone of the same animal, 


an ass: the whole of which history is by many ' 
thought to be atridle detail. The third his- 
tory of which I shall take notice, is of the sun 
and moon, which are said to have stood still 
atthe command of Joshua The fourth and 
last, is the history of the Prophet Jonah, and 
particularly of his being entombed in the body 
ofa large fish, which is supposed to have been 
a whale.” | " ¢ 

In the first part of this undertaking, 
the account given of Balaam, the au- 
thor commences with laying down a 
principle which, he affirms, may be 
applied not only to-the present and the — 
three» remaining subjects’ of discus- — 
sion, but to the miracles in general 
recorded in scripture ; that they not 
only discover marks of supernatural 
power, but have an uniform reference ~ 
to the persons concerned, and to-their 
history and religion. The-first thing | 
which Mr. Bryant attempts in the im-_ 
mediate history of Balaam, is to settle 
the place of his residence. Here he 
has some geographical difficulties to 
encounter. To disembarrass himself 
from these, he endeavours to establish ° 
two provinces called Midian, and two 
cities in each called Petra. The first 
Midian was of Cuthite origin, and situ- © 
ated on the Red. Sea; the other, the 
natives of which were of the family of 
Abraham, by Keturah, lay to the north, 
upon the river Arnon, and in the vici- 
nity of Moab, p. 8... The existence of 
this latter Midian is of the most mo- 
ment; because’ it is from hence that 
Mr, B. brings Balaam. And indeed, 
the elaborate Reland, although he dees 
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not mention two Midians, extends the 
province under that name to the con- 
fines of Moab.* Cellarius, the prede- 
cessor and friend of Reland, gives a 
more decisive support to the opinion 
of Mr. B. when extending the pro- 
vince of Midian to the samé northern 
limits, he speaks of it as, in duas far- 
tes divisa.t 
- There is more difficulty in esta- 
blishing the two Petras. Concerning 
that near the Elanitic gulf of the Red 
Sea, called by our author Inferior, by 
way of distinction, no controversy of 
importance exists; but that which 
Mr. B. places in the northern Midian, 
and denominates Superior, has many 
opponents, particularly the celebrated 
Reland.{ Yet this is the city which 
Mr. B. is most concerned to establish ; 
because he identifies it with the Pe- 
thor which is assigned, in the scrip- 
ture account, as the residence of Ba- 
laam. Eusebius does undoubtedly 
declare for a city of the name of Petra 
in this vicinity; although, with most 
interpreters, he looks for Pethor in 
Mesopotamia. pp. 15—18. Cellari- 
us;§ Calmet,|| and Bingham,{ may 
hkewise be alleged for two Petras : but 
their testimony is by no means dis- 
tinct. The two former make the se. 
cond Petra not a derivation from we 
but a translation of yt». We cannot 
help thinking, -however, that Mr. B. 
is in the right. We think likewise 
that the evidence is satisfactory which 
he produces, to prove, that the name 
ane, which signifies to interpret or di- 
vine, was imposed to express a seat of 
oracular intelligence. pp. 13—15. 
And this brings us to one of the 
principal points contended for in the 
dissertation before us, namely, that in 
a temple in this oracular city the Ono- 
latria; or worship of the ass, prevailed. 
The curious calumny concerning the 


worship of this animal, first advanced 


against the Jews,and afterwards against 


* Palast. Hlust. p.. 97, &c. 
}| Geog. Plen. tom. i. p. 414. See likewise 
the Ant. Un. Hist. vol. ii. p, 501. . 
} Pal Wlust. p. 210. particularly 926, ’&c. 
§ Geog. Plen. tom. ii. p. 415—419. 
; Dict. of the Bible, under Petra. 
§ Works, vol. i. pp. 237,238. 
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the Christians, originating, perhaps, 
from the Egyptians,* and eagerly 
adopted by the heathens in general, 
may throw some light upon this extra. 
ordinary subject.f That the Egyptians 
were addicted to this insane worship, 
and therefore well qualified to cast the 
imputation of it upon others, is too 
clearly proved to admit a doubt ;} and, 
from the known liceftiousness of the 
Greeks with respect to the names of 
places, Mr. B. infers that a charge, 
which might justly, according to his 
interpretation of an expression in Epi- 
phanius, be brought against the Idu- 
means, was transferred to the Jews, 
pp. 1922, and 31,32, That the ass 
was highly valued and religiously re- 
verenced in various parts of the world, 
and‘ particularly in the east, even to 
its being exalted to a place in the 
sphere, Mr. B, has abundantly evinc- 
ed, and his arguments might easily 
be corroborated. He reasonably con- 
jectures that the chief cause of the 
honours which were paid to it, was its 
sagacity in discovering waters in de- 
sefts. pp. 23—26. | 
Our auther endeavours to derive 
strength to his opinion by a criticism, 
and we are satisfied it is well-founded, 
on Gen. xxxvi. 24, For mules, which 
Anah is celebrated as having found in 
the wilderness, as he was feeding his 
father’s asses, Mr. B. would, upon the 
authority of Jerome, translate waters. 
pp. 26, &c. This emendation is con- 
firmed by a great number of MSS. 
which read Oo for Oo, and by the 


*We think Jos. cont. Ap. 1. ii, § 7, ought to 
have been quoted, as producing the most an- 
cient voucher for this calumny. | iat 

+ Plutarch has followed Tacitus in adopting 
it. See Selden de Diis Syris, p. 368, It is 
noticed first by Tertullian among Chris- 
lian writers: see Apol. e. xvi. especially the 
notes of Havercamp, in his edition of that 
work, p.169—17 1. i i an 

} See, in addition to the arguments of Mr. 
B. the testimony of Alian, in Huet, Dem. Ev. 
p. 112. 4to. edit. Sir John Marsh 
from. Plutarch, that the Coptites 
festivals, throw an ass down a prec 







ipice, from 


a resemblance of its colour to that of Ty: 
phon. Can. Chron. p. 199. fol. ed. “Sacred 
honours were paid to this animal at Rome. 
See, beside Min. Felix and Tertullian, Ovid. 
Fast. 1. vi. 1. 347, 












observation <' Diodorus Tarsensis, to 
to be found mm Bos’s edition of the Sep- 
tuagint, on the place—evidence, addi- 
tional to that which our author has 
produced.* Mr. B, supposes the name 
of my to have been imposed with re. 
lation to this discovery. | 

{tis not improbable, as this author 
further conjectures, that the misre- 
presentation of Tacitus arose from a 
confusion of this story with that of 
Moses’ producing waters from the 
rock at Meribah.+ 

Mr. B. then immediately proceeds 
to the particular account of Balaam, 
whom he considers as a prophet of 
Pethora; and, applying the cardinal 
principle which runs through the work, 





he observes, that the God of Jacob, in. 


this as in other instances, forced the 
representatives and prophets of the 
heathen deities to be ministers of his 
commands, and to bear witness of his 
superior power. This point he illus- 
trates at large by a particular conside- 
ration of the “proceeding of the false 
prophet. Concerning the supposed 
contemptible nature of the instrument 
our author. argues in a very satisfacto- 
ry and judicious manner. pp. 37— 
51.4 At the two following pages 
there are some very remarkable refe- 


rences, which confirm the history un-. 


der discussion. The peculiar value of 
asses in the East is resumed, p. 56, kc. 
A curious tradition, concerning an ass; 
which was endued by Bacchus with a 
human voice inreward for having pre- 
served him. when in danger of. being 
overwhelmed by a flood, and another 
of the same kind relating to Typhon, 
occur, p. 66. Some observations are 
then made upon the sublimity of. the 
prophecy of Balaam. | 

Mr. B. endeavours to identify Seth 
With Peer; and.the children of Seth 
spoken of in. the prophecy, he infers, 
Were the priests of that deity. In 
confirmation of this hypothesis, he ap- 

* See likewise Rosenmuller on the place. 

+ What Reland says of the origin of this 
fiction is undoubtedly very plausible. Diss. 
de Num. Sam. pp. 31—42. 

$See Wetstein, Nov. Test. on 2 Pet. ii. 16, 


for numerous instances, recorded by heathen 


wih of animals speaking with a buman 
aice, 
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peals to the name of a region in the vi- 
cinity called Shittim. But the differ- 
ence of the letters in the two words 
weaken the supposilion. The difficul- 
ty from Deut. xxiii. 4, which assigns 
the prophet to Mesopotamia, we think 
is sufficiently solved by supposing, that 
an error has taken place in the Hebrew 
text by the conversion of into %and 
that the true reading is Edom. — Every 
circumstance, likewise, of the history 
of Balaam, so ill accords with the opin- 
ion, that he came from any considera- ~ 
ble distance, especially over a barren 
desert of large extent, that we cannot 
deny our entire acquiescence in the 
reasonings and. conclusion of this | 
writer, pp. 81—102. We could Rave 
wished, however, to have found his 
emendation confirmed by some MSS. 

The remainder of this dissertation 
is occupied in fixing the situation of 
the Eastern region, 2p, and in estab- 
lishing and explaining the amended 
reading of yy in Numb, xxii. 5*. 

We have suffered ourselves to be de- 
tained the longer upon this dissertation, 
because the argument is certainly no- 
vel, and we think, in general, both just 
and important. We cannot however, 
dissemble that we should have been 
better satisfied, if the Onolatria had 
been brought to the country of Balaam 
by direct evidence, and not merely by 
a deduction, however ingenious, from 
the sagacity of the ass in finding water ; 
from the honour paid to it on that ac. 
count; from the vicinity of Midian to 
an extensive desert; from the tradi- 
tion concerning Anah, who lived in 
those parts; and from the obscure as-. 
sertion of Epiphanius respecting the 
worship of the ass among some semi- 
pagan Christians. . 

The next treatise we shall despatch 
in a shorter compass. It. is concern- 
ing Sampson, and his victory at Lechi, 
(Judges xv. 14——19,) which, contrary 
to the order of scripture, is introduced 
here, on account. of its supposed rela- 
tion to the transaction just examined. 
There was a place called Lechi, which 
tradition fixes near a city built in later 

* The Vulgate and other Versions read 
pay, Many Heb. MSS, have the ‘same read- 
ing. . 
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The 
name Lechi signifies the jaw bone of 
an animal, in all probability that of an 
ass,.and was given, Mr. B. supposes, 
with relation to the superstition of the 
place. Here he supposes was a sacred 
fountain, existing before the transac- 
tion recorded of Sampson, although 
some writers have imagined that it de- 
rived itsorigin from the miracle then 
wroucht. That’the ass was offered in 
sacrifice, and thatit was even esteemed 
delicious food, Mr. B. has very satis- 
factorily proved; and he assumes as a 


_ probable supposition, when explaining 


the conduct of Sampson, that a sdcri- 
and feast of this animal had just 
celebrated by the Philistines, and 





that the Israelitish hero was thence 
supplied with the instrument of their 


destruction. The throwing away. of 
this instrument, after he had accom- 


- plished his purpose, and his giving 


the place the name of Ramah-Lechi, 


. or the. rejection of Lechi, he conjec- 


tures to have been a further indication 
ofthe abhorrence in which the idola- 
try there practised ought to be held. 
With the same marked aversion to the 
fountain of Lechi, which was likewise. 
an object of superstitious veneration, a 





Jan; 


fountain was miraculously supplied, to 
allay the thirst of Sampson, from the 
jaw-bone of the ass; hence ealled the 
Fountain of Invocation, spn pp. : 

At pp. 135147, the reader will fing 
much curious information, particularly 
concerning places deriving their name 
from the animal here spoken of, espe. 
cially its jaw-bene. In fixing the po. 
sition of Eleutheropolis,, Mr. B. again 
differs from Reland.. The main ques- 
tion, however, is nothing affected by 
their difference, 

The last article in this dissertation 
is a kind. of appendix, and discusses 
the expedient of Sampson to fire the 
corn-fields of the Philistines. Mr. B. 
here introduces the well known and 
very remarkable passage in Ovid, Fast, 
1. iv. and contends that foxes, not jack- 
als, were the animals employed. In 
this. supposition, however, which is 
supported by no argument of any. con- 
sideration, we fee] ourselves compelled 
entirely to dissent from the respecta- 
ble writer; and the grounds of our dis. 
sent may be seen in an ingenious pa- 
per in the fragments subjoined by the 
editor to the last edition of Calmet's 


Dictionary of the Bible.* 
(Te be continued.) 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS, &c. Ge. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


I Am an occasional writer in the An- 
ti-jacobin Magazine, .and have been 
for several reasons a constant reader 
of the Christian Observer. I certainly 
range myself with the Anti-calvinists, 
though perhaps I.might, like many of 


my coadjutors in that very useful work, 


have been of the number of those you 


deem in page 711, Vol. II. to have car- 


ried on war against Calvinism with 
great ignorance ; but that does not 
much affect me, as I deem one Chris- 
tiap practical truth, producing its -gen- 
uine c¢ffects in the life, worth more 
than great critical knowledge of doc- 
trinal points. My reason for writing 
to you is to express how much your 
correspondent sg has expressed my 
opinion of the Christian Observer 
though I have often thought with G. 
S.°0.P M3 but after hearing much 


that has been vehemently urged on 
both sides, I have now made up my 
mind respecting your work’; and not 
only myself but our little coterie are 
all. disposed to think, that from the 
concessions of both parties, and the 
occasional dissatisfaction of the violent 
of both parties, it must have been con- 
ducted with a great portion of that spi- 
rit of conciliation, wisdom, and mode- 
ration, with which the framers of our 
never enough to be praised and admi- 
ed liturgy. were actuated. May you 
continue, Sir, to act in that spirit, and 
still so on making the scriptures your 
rule, our excellent Church, whose doc- 
trines and discipline you have so ably 
defended, your guide, and you must 
have the hearty prayers of ali her true 
sous for your success, as well as those 
of your sincerely obliged, 


AN OCCASIUNAL WRITER IN THE 
ANTI-JACCBIN. 


‘cd 





1 304.] On the Omission of a Part of the Service for the Fast Day. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In THE Anti-yacozin Review for 
November last, p. 296, the reviewer, 
after giving an extract from the Bishop 
of Oxford’s Charge* observes, “ this 
is the genuine doctrine of the Church 
of England.” “It savours not in the 
least,’ he adds, * of those ‘ foints of 
doubtful disputation’ which, for the 
first time, we have been lately told, 
from high authority, subsist in- the 
Church of Christ. What those points 
are we are yet to learn; we are bigots 
enough to believe that the doctrine and 
discipline of the Established Church 
are derived from divine authority ; 
and that though heretics and schisma.- 
tics may make this a subject of doudt, 
there are, in fact, no more scriptural 
grounds for their doubts than there are 
for the doubts of those who deny the 
divinity of our blessed Redeemer. 
We are not in the least surprised, that 
many of our clergy should have omit- 
ted the strange passage in one of the 
prayers for the fast day to which we 
here allude ; but we sheuld be surpris. 
ed that such a passage should have 
made its appearance, in such a place, 
if any thing could surprise us in these 
revolutionary times.” I forbear to 
quote the remainder of this paragraph, 
because, though it may be very inge. 
nious, | am unable to unravel its mean- 
ing, or to connect it.in any way with 
the admirable prayer which has excit- 
edso powerfully the indignation of the 
reviewer. 

_Invae Anti-sacoprin Review for 
December, p. 435, the subject is re- 
sumed, and a letter is inserted from 
Mr. Pearson, of Rempstone, in which 
the reviewers are temperately and ju- 
diciously urged to retract the above 
observations. Their reply is, that on 
the calmest and most deliberate reflec- 
tion they are not disposed to retract the 
observations of which Mr. Pearson 
complains ;’? and with the professed 
view of refuting Mr. Pearson’s argu- 
ments, they introduce a letter signed 
Orthodoxus, which is so futile in its 
reasoning, and so impotent in its con- 


* The greatest part of this extract will be 


nie in your review of that work, vol, ii, 
p. $2, 


Christ. Obsery, No. 25. 
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clusions, that I shall not delay its pas- 
sage to oblivion by a. single com- 
ment. 

Allow me, Sir, to subjoin to this state- 


‘ment a few remarks on the part which 


the Anti-jacobin Reviewers, the Cham- 
pions of orthodoxy and established 
order, have taken on this occasion. It 
will be necessary, however, to premise, 
that I greatly doubt the accuracy of 
their assertion, that “ many of our 
clergy have omitted the strange pase 
sage” in question. I have inquired very 
diligently into the fact, and the result 
of my inquiry has been, that two and 
only two clergymen were guilty of the 
omission, viz. Mr. Daubeny, and his 
colleague, Mr. Spry: these two, I 
firmiy believe, stand alone in this 
violation of order. It rests, therefore, 
with the Anti-jacobin Reviewers to 
substantiate, if they can, their asser- 
tion; for some persons will otherwise 
be so uncharitable as tosuspect that the 
purpose of the reviewers, in endeavour- 
ing to implicate many in the charge, 
was merely to throw a shield over their 
friend, which might protect him from 
the odium of having dissented from the 
general yoice of the Church. 

But let us consider the attempted 
justification of this singu/ar procedure. 
In the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land, say the reviewers, there are no 
points of doubtful disputation. I need 
not say that the fact is unquestionably 
against them; and that with no truth 
can the Anti-jacobin Reviewers or Mr. 
Daubeny, whose lives have been con- 
sumed in controversial discussions with 
members of the Church of England, 
maintain, that this is “ the first. time’? 
they have been told of points of doubt- 
ful opinion subsisting in that Church. 
Mr. Daubeny, I believe, has too much 
good sense and consistency to advance 
such a plea, as it would imply, that he 
deemed his own interpretation of the 
doctrines of the Church to be infalii- 
ble; and that none. who differ or have 
disputed with him really belong to the 
Church. So great a change must have 
taken place in Mr. Daubeny’s senti- 
ments, before he could have substituted 
such a mark of churchmanship, in 
place of those which it has been one 
object of his works to establish, as could 
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only be referred to the influence of 
“these revolutionary times.’? 

Taking it for granted, then, that Mr. 
Daubeny admits the churchmanship of, 
at least, some one of those with whom, 


-at different times, he has been engaged 


in controversy—of Mr. Overton, for in- 
stance—the next point of inquiry will 
be, whether he has any scriptural 
ground for refusing to pray for him in 
the words prescribed by our ecclesias- 
tical rulers.* Let us suppose, for a 
moment, that Mr. Daubeny, justly fear- 
ful lest the controversy in which he is 
unhappily engaged should sharpen his 
spirit, and impair those sentiments of 
christian love and kindness which he is 
bound to cultivate even towards his ad- 
versaries, should regularly use, before 
he wielded his pen, some such prayer 
as the following :—* Give us (viz. my- 
self and Mr. Overton) grace to put away 
from us all rancour of religious dissen- 
sion ; that we who agree in the essen- 
tials of our most holy faith, and look 
for pardon through the merits and in. 
tercession of the Saviour, may, notwith- 
standing our differences upon points of 
doubtful opinion, still be united in the 
bonds of Christian charity, and fulfil thy 
blessed Son’s commandment of loving 
one another as he hath loved us.” 
Should we not, in such a case, applaud 
the spirit which had dictated the pray- 
er; and would not the use of it, instead 
of injuring Mr. Daubeny’s spiritual in- 
terests, be likely, with the blessing of 
God, greatly to advance them? Or 
suppose a third person should pray, in 
Similar terms, in behalf of the two con- 
trovertists, would he not be acting a 
very Christian part ? 

Let us apply this reasoning to the 
casein hand. Our bishops, perceiving 
how much the peace of the Church is 
injured by the uncharitable rancour and 
acrimony arising from theological de- 
bate, direct its members to unite in 
prayer to God for the prevention and 
cure of these evils. Does not their 
conduct, in this instance, approve itself 
tothe conscience of every unprejudiced 


* I mention Mr. Overton, because his ¢on- 
troversy with Mr. Daubeny still subsists, I 
might, with equal propriety, have mentioned 
Dr. Paley, some of whose hotions Mr, Dau- 
beny has controverted, 
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man, as being in perfect unison with 
the whole tenor of scripture, and with 
the spirit which breathes throughout 
ourjadmirable liturgy ? That this prayer 
is unscriptural, even Mr. Duubeny, 
acute as he is in argument, will scarce- 
ly think it adviseabie to maintain; yet 
on no other ground, according to his 
own firincifiles, can his rejection of its 
use, when prescribed by his superiors, 
be justified. If, however, the prayer, 
though not unscripiural, was omitted 
in consequence of its discordance with 
the state of his own mind towards those 
who differ from him, I would put him 
upon inquiring whether he does right 
in taking credit to himself for a due 
measure of Christian love? | 

The Anti-jacobin Reviewers seem to 
have acquired a suspicion, that the 
ground on which they chose at first to 
rest their vindication of Mr. Daubeny’s 
conduct, was not very tenable; for in 
the month of December we find them 
endeavouring to shift their ground. 
They observe, in replying to Mr. Pear- 
son, that the part in the prayer most 
open to objection, and the omission of 
which would have rendered the other 
farts almost unobjectionadle, had not 
been adverted to by him. On exami. 
nation, I find the part to which they 
allude, to be “and in the forme of exter- 
nal worship.’ ‘The ground, therefore, 
on which, it seems, that the reviewers 
now wish chiefly to rest Mr, Daubeny’s 
vindication, is the unlawfulness* of 
praying for grace to live in christian 
charity with those, who, though agree- 
ing with Us in the essentials of our most 
holy faith, and looking for pardon 
through the merits and intercession of 
our Saviour, differ from us in the forms 
of external worship. But, in conse- 
quence of the very omission in ques- 
tion, the form of external. worship in 
the Free Church at Bath on the fast. 
day, differed, I will be bold to say, from 
that in every other Church and Chapel 
in the kingdom. ‘Agreeably to the 


principle of the Anti-jacobin Review- 
ers, therefore, it became unlawful for 
any of us to pray for Mr. Daubeny or 


* I say unlawfulness, because in no other 
plea, according to Mr. Daubeny’s own princi- 


ples, can his deviation from episcopal order. 
be justified, 
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his congregation. But I would not in- 
‘ gist on so singular a case. A society, 
of which Mr, Daubeny is a member, 
employs missionaries of the Lutheran 
communion. Are these missionaries, 
or are the members of the Church to 
which they belong, to be excluded from 
the exercise of our christian charity, 
because they differ from us in the forms 
of their external worship? The Church 
of Scotland is acknowledged by the law 
of the land to be Christian. Is it then 
unlawful to pray, that christian charity 
may subsist between her members and 
those of our own communion, merely 
because the Presbyterian form of ex- 
ternal worship is less primitive than 
our own? | 

The Anti-jacobin Reviewers, it is 
true, put the discipline of the Church 
of England, including, I presume, its 
various external ceremonies, on a foot- 
ing, as to its authority, with the 
divinity of our blessed Lord. In this, 
I trust, Mr. Daubeny will not follow 
them; for there is a boldness of im- 
piety in the assertion which made me 
hesitate to transcribe it. That in thisex- 
travagant opinion the reviewers wholly 
dissent from the framers of these cere- 
monies, who must have best known 
whether their origin were actually 
divine, may be ascertained by the most 
cursory perusal of the preface to the 
book of Common Prayer, particularly 
that part of it which treats “or cCERE- 
MONIES.”? I know, Sir, that you have 
suspected these reviewers of covering, 
under their loud professions of attach- 
ment, areal enmity tothe Church. I 
have been slow in yielding to this sen- 
timent, though you have supported it 
with no small shew of argument. I 
must, however, acknowledge, that such 
extravagant assertions as that which I 
am now considering are perfectly con- 
sistent with your supposition; for they 
furnish the readiest means of discredit- 
ing the just and well-founded preten- 
Sions of the Church of England to uni- 
versal veneration and attachment. 

But another view of the subject re- 
mains to be taken. We find Mr. Dau- 
beny at variance with his superiors, and 
venturing to omit a form of prayer 
which they have prescribed. For this 
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he will, doubtless, plead conscience. I 
respect the plea too much. not to allow 
that it has great weight; and it would 
be uncharitable to question its truth, or 
to assign any other motive, such as 
‘“rancour of religious dissension,’’ for 
his conduct. Let us, however, make 
the supposition that the prayer had hap- 
pened to accord with Mr. Daubeny’s 
views and feelings, but was repugnant 
tothose of some one or more of those 
clergymen, whom the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
viewers are fond of stigmatizing as 
Evangelical Ministers, Calvinistic Me- 
thodists, &c.; and for whom Mir. 
Daubeny himself seems to entertain no 
very cordial regard: would these re. 
viewers, or would Mr. Daubeny have 
been very tolerant of the plea of con. 
science for the omission of the prayer 
in their case? I trow not. I advert 
to this circumstance in the hope that 
the calm consideration of it may at least 
tend to impress on their minds the duty 
of doing as they would be done by ; and 
may soften the harshness of the cen- - 
sures, which they may direct not only 
against such of their brother clergy- 
men as differ from them in less essen. 
tial points, but even against Dissenters 
from the Church. 

But do not imagine, Sir, that my 
object is to plead the cause of Dissen- 
ters. I would gladly indeed avail my- 
self of every fair occasion of enforcing 
that charity towards them, which the 
bishops, taking the Bible as their 
guide, have enjoined us to pray for: 
but, one of nay chief objections to the 
conduct of Mr. Daubeny arises from 
the direct countenance which it gives 
to dissent. As he has departed from 
a prescribed form of external worship, 
in one instance; doubtless, he will 
allege, for conscience sake; with what 
propriety can he attempt to invalidate 
a similar plea en the part of others? 
The objectors to our burial or baptis- 
imal services, or even to the whole of 
our liturgy, will not fail to find some 
plea of conscience for the objection, at 
least us valid as that which forbids a 
christian minister to pray for grace, to 
live in love with those who differ from 
him upon points of doubtful opinion, 
and in the dorms of externa] worship 
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52 On the Review of Hale’s Methodism inspected: 


and if the plea be allowed in the one 
Case, it must of necessity be admitted 
in the other, 

You bave aceused the Anti-jacobin 
Reviewers of leaning to popery. There 
is certainly something very like it in 
the implied pretensions to infallibility 
already noticed: but that is not the 
only point of resemblance on the pre- 
sent occasion. The Church of Rome 
hoids that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics, The Anti-jacobin Reviewers 
give currency to nearly the same doc- 
trine, while they maintain that no cha- 
rity is to be exercised towards those 
whom they deem heretics, viz. all who 
differ from them upon points of doubt- 
fui opinion, or in the forms of external 
worship. From such a sad perversion 
of the doctrine of Christ and his apostles 
may our Church be mercifully pre- 
served ! 

Much more might be said on this 
subject ; but I trust I have said enough 
to shiew the impropriety of the omission 
in question, us well as to prove myself 

A SINCERE FRIEND OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


—— oe 
To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Dr. Hales on Methodism fell into my 
hands the other day ; and, from the two 
excellent extracts you quoted from it, 
(Voi. Ul. p. 5631 was induced to read 
it attentively. The spirit of it admire, 
and wish with you that the same can- 
dour was observed in all christian 
discussions, But I can by no means 
agree to all his principles, and must 
therefore beg leave to make a few 
remarks on some parts of his pamphlet, 
and on the views to be collected from 
them. I deplore with him the enthu- 
siasm of the Irish missionaries: I be- 
lieve the men wished to do good, and 
were in some cases instruments of 
good ; and any person whois acquainted 
with tne gross ignorance of the poor 
papists of this kingdom, must grieve 
that more effectual efforts are not 
made to give them spiritual light. But 
these men laboured as hard to advance 


the peculiarities of methodism, as to” 


instruct the poor papists in the first 
principles of christianity, By peculia- 


rities, I mean -their views with respect 
to inward feelings and sensible inspira. 


(Jan, 


tions, and their notions on the subject 


of perfection, which I entirely agree 


with the learned Doctor are anti-scrip- 
tural, and ina high degree injurious; 
producing in many cases enthusiasm, 
self-delusion, unnecessary distress and 
anxiety of mind, an undervaluing of 
that essential branch of true godliness 
which consists in extérnal duties, as 
well-as self-complacency, pride, and a 
tendency to think ‘more of themselves 
and less of Christ. I know at the same 
time, many among them who are com- 
filetely free from such errors, and 
whose spirit and life clearly testify that 
they are led by the spirit of God. 

The learned Doctor’s comment like- 
wise, on the 1 John ili. 6, &c. appears 
to me in one instance to be just, accord- 
ing to the sense of our church; but I 
think the passage goes toa far greater 
exient than merely being saved from 
the guilt and imputation of sin; it im- 
plies also that change of heart wrought 
by the spirit of God, by which sin 
becomes hateful, loses its dominion in 
the heart, and is resisted by all the 
power ofthe will, directed and strength. 
ened by the spirit of grace. 

This change of heart and death unto 
sin, this new principle of life, whereby 
we no longer live after the flesh, but 
after the spirit, I think the Doctor has 
not fully exhibited ; and in his zeal to 
everturn the Methodist doctrine of 
perfection, he seems to leave too great 
a latitude for those who think they are 
growing in true christian holiness, be- 
cause they have become more serious 
in manner and more attentive to the 
forms of godliness, while at the same 
time their hearts are unchanged, and 
they are glad of every excuse for retain- 
ing their besetting sin, and their love 
of the world. His idea of progressive 
religion is beautiful and true, but his 
reference to the stoical opinions, Cice- 
ro, &c. I wholly condemn, especially 
when he brings them in to elucidate 
scripture. The christian should com- 
pare spiritual things with spiritual: of 
the scripture view of holiness the 
heathens could form no idea, nor is any 
near approach to it to be discovered in 
their writings, and still less in their 
conduct. 

‘I must differ from the learned Doc- 
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tor also in his idea that the strong lan- 
guage in the epistle to the Romans 
belongs only to veryadvanced christians: 
«“ all scripture is given by inspiration of 
God, and is profitable for doctrine,” &ec. 
to the least as well as to the greatest; 
and there is not a view nor an hope,a 
doctrine nor an exhortation, set before 
us in this epistle, which may not be 
applied to the benefit of every true 
S believer from the beginning of his 
christian course. St. Paul likewise 
appears to me to speak as high of other 
churches as of that in the imperial city. 
The Corinthians “ enriched in aff utte- 
srance and knowledge, coming behind 
inno gift,” &c.; the Ephesians, * bles- 
sed with all spiritual biessings in hea. 
venly places in Christ,” &c. And in 
every age, as well as in the present, 
there have been young converts in 
whom tribulations have worked pa- 
tience, patience experience, and expe- 
rience hope, and in whose hearts the 
love of God has been shed abroad. The 
idea that this epistie is not fo: ordinary 


believers, is a most dangerous one: it- 


tends tocheck the progress of believers, 
and stréngthens the cry of the world 
against those who preach the essential, 
vital, doctrines of christianity from the 
epistles :—* these are not for us or for 
our days, preach to us morality, &c.”’ 
There were certainly gifts given to 
the christians of those days that are 
hot given now, and which are not now 
necessary. But there is a great dif- 
ference between gifts and graces, and 
they should be carefully distinguished. 
Miraculous gifts are not for our days; 
but the graces, or the heavenly tempers 
wrought in us by the Holy Ghost must 
ever be the same, and this the Church 
5 5as universally understood. As love 
then is among the graces or fruits of 
the spirit, I must dissent from the 
Doctor, when he says that the love of 
God shed abroad in the heart was 
among the gilts given only to the first 
christians: it is not a gift, but a grace, 
and it makes the essential difference 
between a spiritual, and a natural man 
who does not love God; nor is it 
Possible for a man to be a real christian, 
in whose heart the love of God is not 
Shed abroad, however the exercise of 
ttmay be hindered and pressed down 
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by unsubdued carnal affections; but in 
proportion as these are subdued by the 
power of grace, this flame which is 
kindled in the heart will shine brighter 
and brighter. I confess, at the same 
time, that the Methodists’ sense of the 
word experience, as I understand it; 
differs from the apostie’s, and | believe 
that this part of their system has pro- 
duced much evil, 

I think the learned Doctor has given 
a meaning to the 28th verse of the 8th 
of Romans, which the Greek cannot 
bear, and which is contrary to the sense 
that Origen or Chrysostom or any com- 
mentator I have seen have given it. 

I must likewise dissent from the 
Doctor when he supposes that the 
apostles were not filled with an. assur. 
ance of their salvation, for there are no 
terms stronger than those in which they 
express it. Nor does the passage in 1 
Cor. ix. 27, militate against this idea. 
The Apostle was shewing the neces- 
sity of crucifying the flesh asa means of 
perfecting holines ; for, “ we are call- 
ed not to uncleanness, but unto holi- 
ness,’ which we are commanded to 
perfect in the fear of the Lord. And 
by his expression, “ while I preach to 
others I myself may be a cast-away,” 
h® strongly declares, not that he doubt. 
ed of his own salvation, but that graces 
are of more consequence than gilts, 
and that though he spake with the 
tongue of men and angels, and had 
not love, he would have been as a tink. 
ling cymbal or sounding brass. See 
Matt. vil. 20. &c. But although many 
in the present day, I trust, rejoice 
without delusion in the hope that mak- . 
eth not ashamed, I know that some 
have carried the doctrine of assurance 
to an awful pitch of presumption. 


I agree heartily with the learned 
Doctor in reprobating the idea that the 
violent workings of the imagination, 
and nervous affections excited by 
preaching, &c. are proofs of conver- 
sion; and F lament that so many sin- 
cere men should have countenanced 
such adelusive notion. The Doctor’s 
account of conversion is also just and 
scriptural. But inthe Note of his Ap- 
pendix, his view of the fall of man, 
and the corruption of our nature, I 
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think is not scriptural, nor according 
to the sense of our Church. It is not 
in the natural man that there are two 
jarring elements ; Ae is altogether cor- 
rupt, and until a new principle is com- 
municated to him by the Holy Ghost, 
there is no contest between his flesh 
and spirit. Thus our article says, 
“ Man is very far gone (quam longis- 
simé) from original righteousness 3” 
the homily on man’s misery con- 
cludes, that of ourselves we are not 
able to think a good thought ; and all 
the homilies on this subject are full of 
the total corruption of man. The 
scriptural -declarations,that we must be 
born again, born of the spirit, renewed, 
become new creatures, &c. are deci- 
sive on this point: and I am surpris- 
ed that when the Doctor adopted the 
strong texts quoted in the admirable 
appendix, he could say that holy writ 
was in favour of his two principles in 
the natural man. I am still more sur- 
prised to find him referring to heathen 
authority, which is altogether inad- 
missible. The Gentiles, who, with- 
out the law, did by nature the things 
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contained in the law, were not the 
world in general ef which St. Pay 
gives so black a description in the ly 
chapter; they were the few in whose 
hearts the law was written by the Holy 
Ghost, the few in every nation who 
*‘ feared God and worked righteous. 
ness.” ‘ 

These remarks I have made, not 
from a spirit of opposition to the Doc. 
tor, but in defence of what appears to 
me the doctrine of our Church, and § 
to obviate evils which may arise from 
the a he sets forth, being wrested 
to favour the prejudices of those, who 
are enemies to vital godliness, and 
who are vilifying and opposing those 
clergymen who endeavour to preach 
and to defend the doctrines they have 
solemnly subscribed. I hope sincerely 
that the Methodists will read his work 
without prejudice, and seriously con- 
sider the abuses he justly attacks, and 
the important truths he sets forth, and 
that it will lead them into much prof- 
table self-examination, and sober in. 
quiry into the word of God. R. S. 

Waterford, Dec. 1803. 


LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, &c. &c. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Art p. 313 of our last volume, we gave a list 
of the different editions of the Bible, Common 
Prayer, &c. then published by Mr. Reeves. In 
addition to those, we have now to add the 
following : 
The Common Prayer Book, the introduction 
abridged, demy 24mo. now in the press. 
The Acts, &c.in Greek, crown 8vo. 0 5 6 
Ditto, ditto fine 0 7 O 
The New Testament in Greek, do. 010 O 
Ditto - ditto fine 013 O 
Ditto - ditto superfine 0 16 0 
The Lectionary of the Church of 
Englanc, demy 12mo. intended for 
| publication. 
Do. do. do. 24mo. do, 
Epistolarium et Evangelisterium An- 
glicane Ecclesie Grecum, crown 
12mo. ditto 
Psalterium Eccl. Ang. Hebraicum, 
ditto ditto . 
Lectionarium Eccl. Ang. Hebraicum, crown 
12mo. intended for publication. 
‘Lectionarium Eccl. Ang. Grecum, ditto ditto. 
The Greek Testament is divaded inte sec- 
tions and paragraphs, like the English edi- 
tion, 
The Lectionary contains the proper Les- 
sons for Sundays and Holy-Days throughout 


the year, with observations, shewing their ap- 
plication to the celebration of the day, for 
which they are appointed, 

The Epistolarium et Evangelisterium con- 
tains the Epistles and Gospels in Greek. _ 

The Psaiterium contains the Psalms in 
Hebrew, divided, for the first time, into ver- 
ses, conformably with the Psalms in the 
Liturgy. 

The Lectionarium Hebraicum contains all 
the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holy- 
Days, that are in the Hebrew. The Lec: 
tionarium Gracum contains the Proper Les- 
sons taken from the Septuagint version, and 
from the Greek Testament. 

The Greek and Hebrew books are intent 
ed for the accommodation of persons, who are 
desirous of seéing our church service in the 
original languages. 


The Clarendon Press has occasionally bee" 
employed, for the last five years, ina very 
useful manner, in giving to the public cheap 
convenient editions of some of the standar 
writings of English Divines. The follow!"§ 
works have been already published, in pursl 
ance of this plan: 

Hooker’s Works, with the Life of the Author 
by Isaac Walton, 3 vols. Svo. 12s. Bishop 
Pearson’s Exposition of the Creed, 2 vols. 8v° 



































































































10s. 6d. Bishop Stillingfleet’s Origines Sa- 
cre; together with his Letter to a Deist, 2 
yols. 8vo. 10s, Twenty-two Sermons on Va- 
rious Subjects, selected from the Works of 
jsaac Barrow, D.D. Svo. 4s. 6d. Ditto, a 
second Selection from the same author, 8vo. 
6s, Jones’s New and Full Method of settling 
the Canonical Authority of the New Testa- 
ment; to which is subjoined, A Vindication of 
the former part of St. Matthew's Gospel, 3 
yols. 8vo. 15s. Bishop Burnet on the Thirty- 
nine Articles of the Church of England, 8vo. 
55. Wheatley’s Ziustration of the Book of 
Common Prayer of the Church of England, 
S Svo, 6s. Bp. Sherlock’s Discourses on several 
Occasions, 8vo. vol. 5. 3s. 6d. Gloster Rid- 
ley’s Sermons, 8yo. 5s. Addison’s Evidences 
of the Christian Religion, 4s. Archbishop 
Symge’s Gentleman’s Religion, 3s. Wells’s Ge- 
ography of the Old and New Testament, 2 vols, 
8vo. lls. Book of, Homilies, 8vo, 6s. 

The Narrative of a Voyage of Discovery to 
New South Wales, performed by Lieut. James 
Grant, of the royal navy, in the Lady Nelson, 
a brig of 60 tons, fitted with sliding keels, ac- 
cording to a late invention of Captain Schank, 
is in the press, and will speedily be published. 
By this Voyage, the separation of Van Die- 
men’s land from New Holland, as first disco- 
vered by Lieut. Bass, is completely ascer- 
tained. 

In the press, A Historical Epitome of the 
Islands of Malta and Goza, by Mr.C. Wil- 
kinson; and a new edition, with several high- 
ly finished engravings, of Falconer’s Ship- 
wreck, with critical Notes and Dissertations, 
by the Rev. J. S. Clarke. A new edition, be- 
ing the fifth, of the Sermons of President Da- 
vies, of America, is also in the press, and will 
be very shortly published, by the proprietors 
of the former edition, in $ vols. 8vo. 

Thelate Dr Blayney, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford, direct- 
ed, by will, that his Critical Papers should 
first be submitted to his patron and friend, 
the Bishop of Durham, and then deposited in 
the library at Lambeth. This has been done 
accordingly; and that Eibrary now contains 
the following MSS. of the late Professor :— 
I. A New Version of the Psalms, 2 vols. 4to, 
—Ii. A Critical Comment on the Psalms, 3 
vols. 4to.—I1I Notes on Isaiah, 3 vols. 4to.— 
1V. Remarks on the Minor Prophets, com- 
pared with Archbishop Newcome’s Version 
and Commentary, in 1 vol. 4to.—V. Remarks 
on the Song of Moses, Psalm xviiith. compar- 
pared with 2 Sam. ch. xxii; and Deborah’s 
Song; and Jacob’s Blessing, Gen, xlix; and 
Moses’s Blessing, Deut. xxxiii. ; and Moses’s 
Monitory Song, Deut, xxxii—V1. Further Ob- 
servations on some of the Psalms; and on 
some chapters of Isaiah; and on several of 


the Minor Prophets, particularly Zechariah ; 
i one vol. folio. 


Archbishop Newcome’s Interleaved Bible, in 
four vols, folio, containing emendations of the 
authorized Version, and Critical Notes. 
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The same library is also in possession of 


We think it right to inform our readers in 
town, that the following persons have under- 
taken to sweep chimneys, by mechanical 
means, wherever practicable, in pursuance of 
the plan prescribed by the committee of the 
society for superseding the necessity of climb- 
ing boys, by ee a tiew method of 
sweeping chimneys, and for improving the 
condition of children and others-employed by 
chimney sweepers :—Richard Page, No. 23, 
Colonade, near Guildford Street; Thomas 
Wood, Ne. 36, Poland Street, Oxford Street ; 
Thomas Taylor, No. 9, Wells Street, Oxford 
Street; George Smart, No. 15, Great Bell 
Alley, Coleman Street; at his Timber Yard, 
Pratt’s Place, Camden Town; and at Ordi- 
nance Wharf, Westminster Bridge. 


The following Report has been made of 
the number of persons who have received 
Vaccine Inoculation, free of expense, at the 
stations of the Royal Sennerian Society, to the 
20th of November. These stations we enu- 
merate for the purpose of informing our read- 
ers, resident in the metropolis, where they 
may procure proper vaccine matter :—Cen- 
tral House, No. 14, Salisbury Square, 1266 
persons ; School-room, Surry-chapel, 856 ; No. 
20, Maze-pond, Southwark, 150; Mr. Town- 
shend’s Meeting-house, Rotherhithe, 184 ; 
No. 172, High-street, Shadwell, 124; No. 2, 
Epping-place, Mile-end, 190; No. 6, John- 
street, Minories, 98; No. 119, Bishopsgate 
Without, 359; Sunilay-school, Hoxton, 235; 
Sunday-school,Golden-lane,193 ; Soup-house, 
Clerkenwell, 78 ; Sunday-school, Drury-lane, . 
74; No. 29, Great Castle-street, Oxford-mar- 
ket, 465 ; Sunday-school,Castle-street, King’s. 
Mews, 71; Inoculated before the Central. 
house was opened, 275; total, 4598. To 
which enumeration it may be added, that 
2008 charges of Vaccine Virus have been 
supplied, free of expense, from the Central. 
house, to 1559 applications; many of them 
from remote.parts of the British Empire, and 
foreign places. Thesupply of Vaccine Mat. 
ter from the other stations has also been very 
considerable, From the above statement, it 
must be evident that the benefits of the soci- 
ety to the public have already been very im- 
portant and extensive; but when to these are 
added the prospect of its increasing utility, 
and the means and stimulus which it affords 
to the propagation of Vaccine Inoculation in 
allparts ofthe British Empire, and through- 
out the world, it assumes a character of very 
considerable importance to mankind. , 

The Twentieth Report of the Society for bet- 
tering the Condition and increasing the Comforts 
of the Poor, has recently been published. We. 
shall give a short abstract of its contents : 

1. Extract from an Account of a supply of 
Blantets for the Poor, at Hinxton, by the Rev. 
James Plumbtree: For the trifling expense 
of about three guineas, and with very little 
trouble, Mr. P. has had the satisfaction of 
providing about SO families, almost all the 
poor in his parish, with good blankets. His 
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plan was to sell them a little under prime 
cost, receiving payment by weekly instal- 
ments of sixpence. The money was brought 
to him with the greatest punctuality, and all 
expressed how much they were obliged, how 
comfortable they found the blankets, and how 
little they had felt the expense. It is not so 
much the amount of the money, as the mode 
of application, that enables a man to do gvod. 
The same sum expended in firing had soon 
been consumed ; if given in blankets had sup- 

lied only a few: thus applied, many will en- 
joy the comfort for several winters, while it 
calls forth industry, teaches punctuality, and 
creates good will. . 

2. Extract from an Account of a Society 
in West Street, for the Relief of their Poor 
Neighbours in Distress, by Thomas Bernard, 
Esq. This account, whichis to be had sepa- 
rate, we most earnestly recommend to the 
attention of all who wish to do good to the 
bodies and souls of their poor neighbours. 
The happy effect of the institution, in the 
purlieus of St, Giles’s, we trust, will excite a 
more than ordinary solicitude to follow the 
path which has there been so beneficially 
traced out. We find it impossible, within any 
moderate limits, to give an outline of/the 
plan.- The chief contributors to the fund are 
the poor themselves. 

3. Extract of an Account of a Supply o 
Food and Employment for Bsc: aed 
lies, at Mongewell, by the Rev. David Durell. 
"The Cottager deposits with the Farmer, pre- 
vious to the first of November, such sum as 


may suit him, not exceeding a guinea and a 


half; and during the winter he receives the 
amount in whatever articles, the produce of 
the farm, he may choose, at two shillings be- 
low the market price. The lord of the manor 
has also purchased worsted and flax, to em- 
ploy the children at school, and the women 
in bad weather. The cloth made from it is 
very durable ; and is sold to the cottager at 
two pence a yard below the shop price. In 
addition to which, the fon. Mrs. Barrington 
has furnished each cottager with a stock of 
bees, on certain conditions. The produce of 
these assists in paying his rent; but that is 
not its only value, It turns his mind to ob- 
servation, and affords him amusement while 
working in his garden; and it incites him to 
keep it clean, as the bees thrive best in gar- 
dens which are in good order, and thus fills 
up profitably many an hour which might 
otherwise be spent in idle diversions, or at 
the alchouse. 

4, Extract of an Account of the Introduc- 
tion of Straw-platt, at Avebury, in Wiltshire, 
by Thomas Bernard, Esq. In the severe 
winters of 1800 and 1801, this parish was re- 
duced to a state of the greatest wretchedness 
from the combined effect of the famine, and 
want of employment arising from the intro- 
auction of spinning machines. Mr Dougan, 
a name well known to the friends of humani- 
ty, prevailed on the parish to have the poor 
taught the platting of split straw. A person 
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from London was engaged to teach it, and jp 
afew months their progress had been so great, 
that a split straw manufacturer at Bath hi 
the work so well done, and the persons em. 
ployed so numerous, that he agreed to come 
once a month and take the whole of the 
straw, paying for it with ready money In 
about ten mouths the platters were able to 
do all the ;work at their own homes, and 
nearly 100 women and children, almost all of 
whom had been diving on parish allowance, 
were at that time enabled to earn from 3s. to 
10s. per week, and the average produce of 
the straw platt at Avebury, wiven the last ac. 
counts were received, was £30 a month. In 
less than a twelvemonth, through the benevo. 
lent exertions of Mr Dougan, warmly second. 
ed by the clergyman and neighbouring far. 
mers, * the whole of the parish poor. of this 
populous village (cripples, aged poor, and in. 
fants excepted) have dcen enabled to earn their 
livelihood by their own exertions, without receiv. 
ing any relief from the parish.”* In 6 weeks a 
young woman from Avebury instructed 30 per- 
sons at Devizes, in the whole art of the straw 
platt. The work is therefore easily learnt. 
The raw material is of very little value, The 
work encourages cleanliness, it being indis. 
pensable that the hands at least should be 
clean; it is done at home, and it may be done 
by children of eight years of age, and persons 
incapable of other employment. Subjoined 
are Hints as to the Manufacture of Split Straw, 
which were published by Mr. Dougan for dis- 
tribution. 

5. Extract from an Account of the Ladies’ 
Schools, and some other Charities at Leeds, 
by Thomas Bernard, Esq. Five Schools of 
Industry, lately established, contain each 50 
poor girls, who are instructed in. reading, 
Knitting, and sewing. The schools begin 
and close each day with prayer; and two 
hours every week are devoted to religious in- 
struction, and to the catechising of the chil- 
dren. The schools are equally open to all 
persuasions of Christians, and are each undet 
the direction of a committee of twelve ladies, 
chosen annually from among the subscribers. 
The committee meets cnly once a quarter; 
the members exercising in weekly rotation 
the office of visiter, whose duty it is to attend 
the school twice a day, and to ascertain whe- 
ther the families who solicit admission for 
their children are proper objects of the cha- 
rity. Each subscriber may recommend one 
girl not under nine years of age, who shall be 
a proper object, and whose pxrents will en- 
force diligent attendance. The children at- 
tend alternately, half from nine totwelve, and 
the other half from two ta five, or in winter 
from one to four. Besides these schools, 





* Dr. Briggs has introduced the straw platt 
into the school at Kendall. Several of the 
girls now earn half a crown a week by it, and 
yet devote part of the day to sewing work. 
It may thus maintain children at school, with- 
out interfering with their education. 
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there are several other well conducted chari- been raised, abeve twice as much as repeated 
ties in this town: Denations of coals, biankets, solicitation has been able to raise in London. 
clothing, &c..at Christmas—friendly Jemale 6. Advice ta the Foundling Ap rentices ae 
societies-—-almms houses, supplying cottages, and termination e their apprentices ip. ay 
annual allowances to 60 aged and distressed ~ a, 
individuals of the lower class; and decent An Eclipse of the Meson took ati on ‘the 
habitations, and a comfortable allowance for evening of the 26th instant. An Eclipse t 
ten or twelve decayed gentlewomen, above the Sun will happen on the morning of the 
60 years of age—a general infirmary, opento 11th of February next, larger than any which 
strangers as well as townsmen—a work-bouse, will occur for twelve years to come. The 
which begins to support-itself, the elder chil- ‘sun will be about thrée-quarters eclipsed in 
dren anion cgaee weaving cotton, the young- this’part of the —. In tatitude 30 de- 
er setting. cards, carding wool, and platting grees north, and tude 6 A eeattis nd 
straws the sexes being separated, a stran- sun will be centric: eclipsed at.n 

ger’s friend society, which distinguished itself will thenbe a small raj | 
during the date: ty phus fever by extraordinary sing the moon 1 every ik 
exertions, seeking out the poor and friend- eclipse will beg in at 271 
less, visiting the. sick and video eae middle will be’ ym 
the abodes. of misery.and infectionand an its end at 55 mint utes” 
infection fever house, for which £3000 have eclipsed, 8 degrees 36 
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oW preached on the ter ay: by 
Robert Hall, A.M. "Ts. 6d, 





ie hole of Dr Harecoae View" ‘of the 
Classics, &c. 12mo. Ss, boards or on. ‘a Rpie\ 
Paper, hot-pressed, 95. 

te penne ie e As 


Sacred Sibiie : or, " Bitrdens AS Private 
Devotions and Meditations ; ‘comprehending 
wih Prapers asse 8 variou 
with Prayers, Bymis,&¢,¢hie iefiy seleetec fron : 
e eae a Nipiota Pundigheayan | : 7 is time. 
the present State of the Nation; illustrated bh 7s. 6d. * 7 
from a” Review of the Cause vf thie Freftch | 
Revolution, Svo. 


Three Discourses by the late Rev. yaa ‘ bo 






Turner, of Wakefield. ee 
The Churehman’s Remembrances, ‘No. 2. | nals of the French Ri 
Sv. * ‘whole : f the Consular Family, t 
ee sy Sermon.” By Samifel Herbert, ‘pals and Admirals employed d 
.D. Bvo, | 


— land. To Which is aided. a Ep “of the 
Christ. Obsery, No. 25, 
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celebrated Pamphlet “ Killing no Murder.” 
2 large vols. ,12mo. 12s. boards. 

The Necessity ofthe Abolition of Pluralities 
and Non-residence, with the employment of 
Subsiitutes by the beneficed Clergy; demon- 
strated in an Inquiry into the Principles and 
Consequences of the Establishment of Cu- 
rates. 8vo. 7s. 6d.. 

The Causes and Consequences of the Neg- 
ject of tlie Clergy; and the Condition of the 
Clergy as it relates to his present Majesty. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 

A Practical Grammar of the Ancient Gae- 
lic ; or, Language of the Isle of Man, usually 
called Manx. ' By the Rev. John Kelly, LL.D. 
4to. 6s. boards. 

Chirist ‘raising the Daughter of Jairus: a 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICA. 
Aw extract from the minutes.of. the general 
assembly of the Presbyterian Church which 
met during the last summer at Philadelphia, 
giving a view of the state of religion, within 
the: bounds of that Church, has been’publish- 
ed in this country. We lay the substance of 


' ait before our readers. 


~ * There is scarcely. a Presbytery from 
which some pleasing intelligence has not-beea 
announced; and from some, the communica- 
tions have beenso ina very high degree. In 
most of the northern and eastern Presbyteries, 
revivals of religion varying in extent, but at- 
tended with no extraordinary circumstances 
of bodily agitations, have taken place. . Many 
hundreds have thus been added to the Church 
in the course of the last year. In-many.of the 
Southern and Western Presbyteries, revivals 
stil) more extensive: have taken place; but 
these have been attended in multitudes of in- 
stances with great bodily agitation, and other 
extraordinary appearances; but at the same 
time with increasing evidence that it is indeed 
the work of God; as the ignorant are enlight- 
ened, the «vicious reclaimed, the erroneous 
made to acknowledge and obey the truth as it 
is in Jesus; the infidel humbled and brought 
to bow, penitént, and believing, at the feet of 
Christ, and: the »general, aspect of. society 


“changed from dissoluteness and profanity, to 


sobriety, order, and comparative purity. In- 
stances have occurred of the most malignant 
opposers of vital piety being convinced and 
reconciled: and cf some learned, active, and 
conspicuous infidels becoming the si mon- 
uments of that grace. which once they des- 
pised : so that in the last year,’several thou- 
sands have been brought to embrace the Gos- 
pel of Christ within the Presbyterian Church, 
and zeal and strength as well as numbers 
have been added to it. Even in those places 
where there have been no extraordinary ap- 
nces, the ordinances of the Gospel have 

en more.attended, infidelity is less bold and 
active, and the aspect of things more encou- 
raging. The-reyivals spoken of above, were 


» so regardless of popularity, as uniformly to 
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Seatonian Prize Poem. . By the Rev. Willian 
Cockburn, M.A. 2s. 

Substance of a Speech delivered. by Lord 
Castlereagh in the House of Commons, upon 
the Army Estimates. 1s, 6d. | 

The Substance ‘of a Speech. intended to 
have been spoken in the House of Lords, No. 
— 22d. By the Bishop. of Landaf, 
ls. Od, 

A Serious Address to the Public -upon the 
present Times. Is. | 7 

Honest Apprehension; or, the Unbiassed 
and Sincere Confession of a plain, honest Lay. 
man. 2s. 6d, hit @3%) ete 

A plain Answer to the Misrepresentations 
and Calumnies contained in the Cursory Re. 
marks of a near Observer. 2s. 





generally preceded by the institution. of pray. 
ing societies, and have been suena 
increasing desire to spread the Gospel among 
the Blacks and Indians. On the frontiers, 
new churches are rapidly forming, and increas. 
ing in numbers, The assembly indeed. see 
much to lament in. the vice and irreligion 
which still abound; but-they think it. would 
be ingratitude to. God not to acknowledge 
that the state of religion is more favourable 
than at any time during the last el Fe gal 
We cannot close this account, which. every 
Christian must, in many respects; contem. 
plate with real satisfaction and thankfulness, 
without again expressing our deep regret on 
account of the encouragement which seems to 
be given by ministers to those boilily .agita- 
tions and other extravagances with which this 
transatlantic revival. is attended. We refer 
our readers to the first volume of this work, 
p- 670, for a fuller statement of our views on 
this subject than cur limits will now permit 
us to give. At present we shall. content our- 
selves with remarking, that in the Bible we 
can find nothing which resembles these violent 
agitations, excepting the instances which are 
given of demoniacal possession ; and we have 
little doubt, that in the case before us, they 
are in a great measure the work of Satan, who 
thus tries to discredit religion, if he cannot al- 
together impede its progress ; and-who hopes, 
by the substitution of so unscriptural. and de- 
lusory a mark of grace, arising from impres- 
sions made onthe imagination and which are 
easily communicated by the power of sympa- 
thy, to lead men to a posfdiospiamennn 
of the safety of their state, and thus to make 
them perhaps more his children than they 
were before. We should therefore have bee. 
much more gratified with the account, had we 
found ministers, so faithfal to their duty, and 


discourage and reprove these disorders. !0 
such a case (we speak from observation) 
these disorders would. speedily cease. to dis- 
grace. the cause of religion, while the pre 
gress of vital godliness would be far more 
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sure and stable. We shall take a more con- 
venient opportunity of expressing fully our 
sentiments on this point. 


UNITED BRETHREN, 

The thirty-eighth number of their periodical 
accounts has lately: been, published, A few 
extractsfro mit will: be graufying to our 
readers. : 

1. The state of Greenland is represented as 
now greatly changed. Lichtenau{the southern- 
most ofethe three Moravian settlements) alone 
can now be considered as a mission among the 
heathens, jthe inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood of that place being still addicted to hea- 
thenish practices: Of these thirteen were 
baptized in 1802. But the inhabitants around 
the other two hye Newherrnbut 0 
Lichtenfels, consist chiefly of persons baptize 
by the ey rs and educated in christian prin- 
ciples, Those who do not belong to the bre- 
thren’s Church have all been baptized by the 
Danish Missionaries, so that No TRACE OF 
PAGANISM 1S NOW LEFT IN THAT NEIGH- 
gournHoop. ™ That of Satan, which 
peculiarly manifests itself in a land where 
heathenism bears the sway, and of which peo- 
ple living in ‘Christian countries cannot well 
form an idea, seems to have been entirely 
subdued in that part of Greenland; and the 
general darkness has fled before the light of 
the Gospel. Even those who-do notas yet 
devote themselves with their whole ‘hearts to 
their God ‘and Saviour, are aware of and enjo 
its blessed influence as in other of Chris- 
tendom.” Let us join the brethren in bless- 
ing God for his unspeakable gift! 

2. At Sarepta'near Astracan a fire had burnt 
down a saw-mill and two flour-mills, and the 
brethren’s settlement narrowly escaped. — 
Their loss by the fire has been considerable. 
Although the mission at this place has not 
succeeded in communicating the Gospel to 
the Calmucks, it has been very useful among 
the German colonists oa the Volga. 

3. The mission of the brethrea at Tranque- 
bar has now éntirely ceased. 

4. At Surinam "the Missionaries were all 
well in July last, and their labours among the 
Negroes and Indians continued to be attend- 
ed with the divine blessing. At the close of 
1802, the Negro ton tion at Paramaribo 
consisted of three hundred and thirty-eight; 
twenty-five adults wete baptized during the 
year: at Bamrbey it consisted of forty-nine, 
three having been baptized. 

5. In St. Kitt’s, from Easter 1802 to Easter 
1803, one hundred and thirty-nine adults were 
baptized. 
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6.. The number of Negroes belonging to the 
brethren’s Church in Antigua, in August 
1803,: was ten thousand seven hundred and 
thirty-four, exclusive of new people.* During 
the last ten years, the number baptized in the 
island by the brethren was five thousand foue 
hundred and twenty-four.,. In 1773, the con- 
gregation did not exceed five hundred, The 
mission first began in 1757; since which time 
thirteen thousand two hundred and eighty- 
seven have been baptized. Only thirty-seven 
brethren and sisters have been employed im 
this mission from the beginning. 

7. The congregation at Barbadoes has not 
increased much of late, but it consists of taith- 
ful persons. The Missionaries have received 
assurances of protection from the govern-: 
ment, and, in general, enjoy the favour of the 
white inhabitants ; but they have had to en- 
counter difficulties from the Negroes. 

8. No accounts have been received, during 
the year, of the mission among the Hotten- 
tots at Bavianskloof. 

This number contains also an interesting 
account of the two Otaheiteans who lately 
died in Yorkshire ; the substance of which 
we shall endeavour to give in our Obituary of 
this or some future month. . 

The life of one of the Missionaries, Frede. 
rick Voegtle, who, after labouring thirty-eight 
years with unwearied patiente among the 
Arawacks in South America, died in the se- 
venty-ninth year of his age, is likewise given. 


Y The following extract willafford our readers 


some idea of the laboriousness and zeal of this 
servant of God. “In his younger years he 
was one of the most active and laborious of 
men, and sought, by the labour of his-hands, 
not only to earn his own maintenance, but to 
support the mission as opportunity offered. He 
could make shoes, do carpenter’s and joiner’s 
work, build boats, and understood farming: 
He also rendered great service to his fellow 
Missionaries by his medical and surgi 

knowledge. To serve and help others was 
his delight, and even in old age and infirmity 
he was ever ready to exert himself for the 
good of the congregations’in any way that 
offered” , a‘ 

A letter from the Reverend Mr. La Trobe 
gives, at considerable length, a very remark. 
able account of the merciful preservation of 
the lives of two Missionaries on the coast 
of Labrador, which we have read with pecus 
liar intererest. 


a 





* Meaning people who attend divine wor- 
ship, though not admitted membérs: of the 
Brethren’s Church. | 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


Ixstzap of making any reflections of our own 
on the present state of public affairs, we shall 
hey before our readers some extracts from a 
Sermon which has lately fallen in our way, and 
which appears to us admirably calculated for 





raising and invigorating the spirit of the coun: 
try, to meet the dangers which threaten us.* 





* This patriotic Sermon was prenthodine 
the Loyal Macclesfield Forresters, on Suaday, 
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The text is taken fram Nehemiah iv. 14. “J the laws of God and man?—Hatred and re. 
rose up, and said to the nobles, and to the rulers, venge impe) him to the desperate attempt of 
and to the rest of the people, Be not ye afraid of , 


them: Rememver_ the Lord, who is great and 
terrible, and fight for your brethren, your sons and 
your daughters, your wives and your houses.” 

* What an interesting picture does Nehe- 
miah here ex)ibit,” observes the preacher, 
«* of the union of religion and patriotism; of 
faith, which refers success in war to the bless- 
ing of heaven; and of valour, which contends 
for victory -on the high places of the field! 
May his example, and his exhortation awaken 
in our hearts every Christian and manly prin- 
ciple of conduct; and, in the defence of our 
country, make us to glow with a faith and cou- 
fagelike his own.” 

.** The enemies of the Jews were strong 
and implacable ; their object was not to con- 
quer, but to destroy ; and, to human appear- 


nce, they had power to effect their design. 


Such is the character and views of our enemy. 

He possesses. every feature calculated to in- 

Spire terror. . His stature and proportions are 

enormous and gigantic.” ‘* One half of Eu- 

fope constitutes. the Colosses of his might, 

and the other half trembles and crouches at 
his feet.” ‘‘ At his steyn and rapacious com- 
mand, his vassal kings surrender the gold and 
silver of Peru, the wealth of Brazil and Na- 
ples, the industry, of Holland, and the com- 
merce ofthe north of Germany. His soldiers 
are veterans flushed with victory, and fleshed 
with slaughter; inured to hadships, familiar 
with danger, and skilled in all the arts of war.” 
*¢ The flaming villages of Germany and Hel- 
vetia, the cold-blooded massacre of Jafia, the 
violaied daughters of Swabia and Hanover, 
the merciless requisitions extorted wherever 
they go, and the more than human horrors 
of their warfare in St. Domingo, are dreadful 
witnesses, that they have heads to contrive, 
and hearts and hands to perpetrate every 
crime. 

@ “At the head of this formidable body we 
See a man, the wonder:of his age, and whose 
name, feared and execrated, will never be 
erased from the page of history. <A foreign- 
er, a needy adventurer, of mean birth, and ofa 
contemptible nation, has found means to raise 
himself above his fellow generals, and to esta- 
blish a military despotism among a people 
still delirious with theories of impractica- 
ble liberty. . Unprincipled, fierce, subtle, 
bloody, and. remorseless, he tramples on all 





Nov, 27, 1803, by Melville Horne, Minister of 
Christ Church, Macclesfield. It is sold by 
Button, in Paternoster Row, price one shilling. 
We shalibe glad ifthe extracts now given 
should lead any of our readers. to assist in pro- 
moting its circulation, particularly among our 
soldies, both regulars and volunteers; as we 
doubt whether among the innumerable popular 
tracis of the day, any one has appeared better 
adapted both to raise and to regulate their zeal 
and courage inthe service of their country, 
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invading our island, 

‘‘ The magnanimity of British counsels, the 
resources of British commerce, the spirit and 
freedom of the British nation, and the success. 
ful valour of the British arms, frustrate. his 
vast plans of empire, cherish the dying em. 
bers of freedom, and remain the last hope and 
asylum to the.ravaged and intimidated conti. 
nent. Our brave old king will not prostitute 
his:crown and dignity to this upstart Haman, 
Hezekiah trusts in his God, and braves the 
sword of this vain-glorious Sennacherib, The 
patience of this tar-famed hero, whom Goi 
created and rested from his labour,t can bear 
no more, He extends his ex .erminating arm 
to Britain. His chains are forged, his torches 
lighted, and unbounded license of conflagra. 
tion and slaughter, lust and pillage, -pro- 
claimed to his barbarous hordes. Himself, 
like the destroying angel, will ride on the 
tempest, direct the storm, and execute his 
proud decrees, or perish inthe attempt. And 
if my country has spun her last bright line of 
empire, and filled the measure of her sins ; if 
this be her fatal hour, and there be on earth 
a nation, an army, a general, equal to the 
task of pouring the phials of wrath on our 
guilty heads, France is that nation, Bonaparte 
that general, and the myriads of sanguinary 
Frenchmen, who now shade our coasts, form 
that army. 

** Nevertheless, my brethren, I exhort you, 
by the mereies of God, which have never 
failed us in time of need, and by the memory 
of your brave progenitors, who were never 
wanting to themselves in the hour of danger, 
Be not. ye afraid of them. VF our danger be 
great, great are eur advantages and means to 
repel it.” 

‘“ Therefore, let no man’s heart fail him, but 
be of good courage, and play the men for your 
people, and the cities of your Gods and the Lori 
do what seemeth him good. , 

‘* But I should ill merit your confidence and 
betray the dignity of my office, if in balancing 
our hope and fear, our safety and danger, | 
should exclude from the account, what may be 
the disposition towards us, of that power, by 
whom alone empires stand or fall. Not so, did 
the pious and brave Nehemiah. A_ ruined 
city, and feeble guard of citizens, their spirits 
broken witlr slavery, and their bodies worn 
with labour and watching, had no tendency to 
inspire confidence in an arm of flesh. He evi- 
dently rests his confidence where it ought to 
stand, on the Rock and strength of Israel. 
Remember, saith he, the Lord who is great and 
terrible. Remember he is eminently a merci 
ful God, who heareth prayer, who saveth the 
poor destitute, who hateth the violence of the 
spoiler, and abaseth the proud looks of the 
haughty.” “ What is man, that»you should 
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+ These are the servile flatteries addressed 
to him in France. | 
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fear him? Will you tremble before the face 
of a reptile, when you are invited to trust in 
that great and terrible Lord, whose frown dis- 
joints the solid fabric of the earth, and melts 
the elements with fervent heat? Battle and 
victory are his: his favour is your safety ; his 
displeasure inevitable ruin. . 

‘lf Nehemiah’s sentiments be just, my 
brethren (and no man can doubt them, who 
believes. the great God governs the earth he 
created, ) to what purpose do we weigh armies 
against armies, and compare the respective 
strength of contending nations? All these rea- 
sonings are merely probable, and conclude 
nothing.”—-For “sometimes the battle is given 
to the weak, the race to the slow, and to tie 
foolish counsel : and that, in a manner’so ex- 
traordinary, and with so astonishing a dispro- 
portion between apparent causes and their ef- 
fects, that we are obliged to acknowledge thie 
agency of God. . This is visibly the character 
of the day in which. we live, Mark how God 
laughs at the calculations of man’s wisdom, 
and baffles the efforts of his rage and strength. 
Who would have believed, that a combination 
of all the great powers of Europe should be 
defeated by anew republic, convulsed by an- 
archy and civil war? or that the congueror of 
Italy and Egypt, should be driven from the 
walls of a ruined town, by a handful of English 
seamen? Who could have supposed, that the 
man, who fled from. Egypt, like a deserter, 
should forcibly seize the helm of empire, turn 
the scale of conquest, impose an imperious 
peace on Europe, and dare to think of invading 
our sea-girt shores ? On this stormy ocean of 
~eennenine navigate without chart or com- 
pass. We-can determine nothing ; when the 
storm shall subside, or whether our ship, pi- 
loted by an. unerring hand, shall weather its 
fury. One solemn fact we know ;. that God’s 
judgment’s are heavy on the earth, and are 
designed to strike a salutary fear into nations, 
hot yet ripe for ruin. . Who can tell, whether 
the Lord will only menace us with his glitter- 
ing sword, or whether he will spare the root, 
afer pruning the branches of our vine; or 
whether the fiat is gone forth, and the blood- 
thirsty Corsican, raised by his providence to 
the proudest pinnacle of fortune, is the ap- 
pointed implement of his vengeance? Who 
hath been the Liord’s counsellor, to resolve 
this question? And yet, if it be not resolved, 
Wo can say, There is no danger, and we have 
nO Cause to Sear 2 

** Have we not greatly sinned against. the 
-ord, against our country,and against our own 
Souls? Have not luxury and dissipation spread 
themselves, from the rich and noble, through 
all ranks of the community? Are not swear- 
NS cursing, fornication, aduliery, drunken- 
ness, and contempt of the erdinances and day 
of the Lord, so common and flagrant, as to ex- 
Cite no surprise, and little detestation? Not 
to call over the black roll of our transgres- 
$!0ns, it is notorious, that we have neglected 
Scandalously the glorious Gospel of our sal- 
vation, and trified with our day of grace. 
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And whoshall dare to say, that the Lord may 
not, or will not, visit us, for these things ?)’—~ 
‘* Sinful and ignorant man is an incompetent 
judge of what line of conduct becomes his 
holy and wise Creator ; and, most of all, when 
he presumes to sit in judgment on his own 
guilt. Through the prevalence of self-love, 
comparisons between ourselves and our neigh- 
bours are generally fallacious; and, when 
they are conducted with all possible humili- 
ty ‘and impartiality, they administer so slender 
a stream of comfort, that it is not only wiser 
and safer, but more consolatory, to renounce 
every other ground of hope and consolation, 
and to cast ourselves wholly, as penitent sin- 
ners, ot) the sure mercies of David” — 

But shall we, though conserous of our guilt, 
‘be inaccessible to fear ? Shall we continue 
obdurate, careless, defying death, and never 
bend a suppliant knee, never shed a contrite 
tear, before the Power, which is alike able and 
willing to save us? © infatuate men! What 
infidel sophistry has perverted, what cold poi- 
son stupified our senses, or what more dread- 
ful judgment of God, has berefi-us of every 
principle of sound reason? What! When the 
eternal Father of mankind smites not one, but 
millions of bis children ; not ofa single nation, 
but of half the Christian World; and while 
the sword is flaming over our heads, dare we 
indulge the guilty thought, that we are inno- 
cent, and to breathe the proud blasphemy, there 
is no danger ? Can our fleets, our armies, our 
wealth, form belwarks impregnable to Omnip- 
otence? Away then with cenfident boasts of 
victory, before we have braved the perils of 
the field. Such conduct betrays arrogance 
and security ; it isunmanly and contemptible ; 
begets sloth, negligence, and cowardice ; dis- 
courages repentance and godly sorrow, pro- 
vokes divine indignation, and predicts defeat 
and ruin. Fear God, and feat none else.” 

But “if Thave shewn that the righteous 
Lord may punish us, let it not be understood 
that I presume to say, He will do so, He is 
a long-suffering God, of great kindness, and re- 
penteth him of the evil.”—“ We-have, indeed, 
no national cevenant and promises, like the 
Jews, yet have we been peculiarly favoured 3 
and the grateful acknowledgment of his past 
and present mercies, should encourage us to 
hope, and trust in Him ;” “encourage the be- 
lief that he will still deliver us.” The atti- 
tude in which our country stands, fixes the at- 
tention, and involves the best interests of the 
continent. Our victory will break their chains, 
and our defeat will rivet them on.. We have, 
therefore, their prayers and good wishes. So 
extensive and various are our connections with 
the many-peopled earth, that the blow which 
strikes us must reach every civilized land, and 
the concussions of our falling empire be felt 
from shore to shore. A nation, so greatin 
every point of view, so allied to Europe, to the 
World, and to Christianity herself. so long 
and so highly favoured, must be very precious 
inthe sight of the Lord; norcan 1 persuade 
myself, that He will extinguish the fairest light 
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of the earth, and lay waste ‘tie glory of all 
fands. Concerning this evi!, He will yet as- 
suredly be entreated. “Let tis then pray in 
hope, and with good courage. J+ is good to hope 
in the Lord, but to despair is impious; dishon- 
ourable to his mercy, and destructive to our 
own exertions. 

“ Although these reasonings,” “ amount to 
nothing more than a high degree of probabil- 
ity, yet” they are the more to be regarded, 
**as they proceed on the mercy and power of 
God, and not on the merit and might of sinfil 
man. Our general repentance would, indeed, 
place them on the ground of certainty; ‘but 
who ean flatter himself with the hope of a 
blessing so great! We must,therefore, cease” 
to inquire into the future, “ patiently tread 
the path of duty, arid wor out our own saleva- 
tron with fear and trembling. The providence 
of God made us British subjects, and his word 
- enjoins us to obey British laws, and to defend 
the British isles. Unprovekéd war is forced 
on us by our implacable enemies, and noalter- 
mative is left us but to defend ourselves as 
men, or to be shamefully deceived and enslay- 
ed, like the Swiss and Venetians, in the midst 
ofa fallacious peace. You are not soldiers by 
choice, but necessity ; and while that imperi- 
ous necessity subsists, you are warranted to 
believe you act under a divine sanction, and 
that your just and righteous cause will be 
efowned with sticcess. But in the midst of 
war, remember that the Lord of Hosts is stil] 
the very God of peace. Let his fear be before 
your eyes, and let all his precepts be held of 
sacred obligation. Shun all military license ; 
and among your warlike occupations, cultivate 
pacific and christian virtues. Do not imagine 
that the temperance, sobriety, and devotion of 
the Christian, are incompatible with the gul- 
lantry of the soldier. ‘They will set the keen- 
ést edge on your valour, and form yow'to a dis- 
cipline which courts martial cannot establish. 
Particularly, beware of lewdness, inebricty, 
and blasphemy : for, as sin has brought this 
evil on the land, if, in becoming soldiers you 
cease to be christians, your wickedness will be 
more formidable to your country than your va- 
Tour to her foes. It concerns every man to 
keep his great account clear with Heaven; but 
none so much as the man, whose occupation 
obliges him to meet death every day. 

“Faith and prayer, however efficacious,do not 
supersede the use of the means calculated to 
effect their desired end. As the husbandman 
ploughs, and sows, and harrows, before he 
hopes to reap his harvest, so must the soldier 


€ut out the path to victory with the point of 


his sword.” ; 


“Remember, you are not an invading, but 


an invaded people ; you donot offer, but repel 


aggression ; you march not under the banner 


of rapine, but to resist the violence of the 


spoiler ;” * you are’not Censcripts, dragged to 
slaughter, but Volunteers, whom freedom and 
property, religion and laws, have called to the 
field of honour; your hands are not armed 
with torches, to burn the houses of your neigh- 
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bour, but with swords, to preserve your own 
houses from*the flames. Weigh well these 
considerations, and you will acquit yourselves 
like men; and no part of your future conduct 
will disgrace the gallantry with which you 
have come forward, ‘at the beginning of this 
contest.” 
“Suppose, (what my heart trembles but to 
imagine), suppose your country conquered : 
Will you live to -witness her disgraceful fall, 
tosee the yoke of slaveryrivetted on the necks 
of your children, and your wives and daugii. 
ters exposed to” every species of indignity ? 
“At least, leave them this melancholy conso. 
lation, while their tears embalm your honour. 
able wounds, that you died in their defence.” © 
“Tf the country be devoted to ruin, what 
wise or good man would be anxious to sur. 
vive it?” * Who could hope to éscape 2 full 
share in the common calamity? Not the rich 
and noble. These cedars would fati the first 
before the axe. Not the brave and loyal; for 
they would have died, sword in hand, and 
spared themselves the disgraceful’ spectacle 
of a conquered country. Not the ministers of 
the Church of England; for they are too 
firmly attached to the British monarchy to 
find mercy from its destroyers. Not the Dis- 
senters of England, for they breathe too bold 
a spirit of civil and religious liberty, to merit 
the protection of their Gallic tvrants. Not our 
merchants and greattraders ; for what France 
wins by her valour, she will keep by her poli- 
cy; and common sense dictates, that the na- 
tion, to be held in the trammelis of Slavery, 
must be steeped to the lips in poverty. “Not 
the husbandman, labouring manufacturer, and 
little tradesman; for the husbandman will 
eat but a scanty portion of his labour, and 
when the immense capitals, which feed our 
manufactories, are diverted to the emolument 
of French generals, the manufacturers will 
starve, with their wives and families, by ten 
thousands in our streets. Little tradesmen 
there will be none; for the manufacturing 
poor, wlio are their principal customers, will 
be totally annihilated, But may not our vigor- 
ous youth ‘support themselves in the general 
wreck? Alas! no. Their youth, their vigour, 
and their spirit, will be their crimes. “They 
cannot be trusted in’a land, where the blood 
of their fathers demands expiation ; and where 
every object that strikes their eye, and every 
tender recollection of former times, prompt 
them to erect the standard of freedom. ‘Torn 
from the bosoms of their motlrers, and trans- 
ported to foreign, sickly climes, they must 
waste their dangerous valour, under Gallic 
banners, and propagate to other lands, the 
miseries which overwhelm their own, Who 
then will be safe? ‘The scum and refuse of 
the land; every base betrayer of his coun- 
try; the flagitious jacobin, and blasphemous 
infidel; and all other wretches, lost to honour 
and humanity. These will fraternize with 
France.” ‘ Their shame shall be their pass- 
port to honour; and their crimes their best 
claims to public trust.” The last refuges 
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which lies open.to the Swiss and Hanoverian, 
will be preeluded to us, Alas! we cannot 
flee: the seas poured round our shores, now 
our defence,will then form the walls of our pri- 
son, and prevent every possibility of escape,” 

«“ While itis in our power, let us prevent 
these extremities of wretchedness. Let the 


= horrid picture | have drawn rouse your spirits 


beyond ali former examples of heroic daring. 
Now, to be prodigal of blood and treasure is 
economy, is mercy, Thanks be to God, this 
is the general sense of my countrymen! 
They are all ardent; all in arms.” 

“ That the French will attempt our coast, 
is past a doubt.” ‘An extensive line of 
coast must be vulnerable in some point, We 
may then expect them in England ; nor do we 
go to bed a night in which some post may not 
break our rest with the news that they have 
landed. . Every man, therefore, should be 
held in a state of instant. preparation., Tnca- 
pable of. conquering the country, they. will 
effectually disturb its. peace, and ravage it 
with fire and sword, The necessity of oppos- 
ing this desolation, and the state of the king- 
dom, destitute of strong fortresses,will induce 
your generals to lead you to battle sooner than 
they could wish... What is deficient in disci- 
pline, must. be made. up. by determined cour- 

You will find anenemy worthy of your 
arms, and who will defend himself with savage 
ferocity. The struggle will be various, obsti- 
nate, and sanguinary; and victory will not 
settle on your banners until ay | a gallant 
volunteer is stretched on the field. These 
considerations you should duly weigh, and 
make up your minds fo conquer, or to die. 

“ Finally, brethren, consider the vast re- 
ward of victory, and the inestimable blessings 
you purchase with your blood, Their attempt 
of invasion frustrated, our enemy will not 
hastily repeat the experiment. Defeat. will 
humble. Bonaparte’s pride, and break his 
power. The fires of this blazing star will 
soon be extinguished.” ‘* The powers who 
tremble at the arms of the French Republic, 
will insult her fallen greatness, and all her 
conquered provinces cast off her galling yoke. 
France, harassed with revolutionary changes, 
and exhausted of men and treasure, will be 
taught to wish for peace, and to cultivate the 
arts necessary to maintain it. Europe will 
owe her safety to your valour; and, to your 
patriotic spirit, fifteen millions of your coun- 
trymen will be. indebted for every divine and 
human blessing.” “Returning with laurel and 
olive, victory and peace, your grateful country 
shall receive you, as deliverers and ace 
tors,with triumphant acclamation, and the libe- 
rated nations shall catch the joyful shout, and 
swelled by the common voice of Europe, it 
shall be reverberated” from shore to shore, 
“‘ These are the warm hopes of an English 
heart. May Almighty God realize them in 
their utmost extent! The effect of your exer- 
tions depends. on his . blessing: pray like 


Christians, fight like men, and /et the Lord do 
as seemeth bim guod / Amen !” 
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CONTINENTAL INTELLIGENCE. 
The intelligence received from the conti- 
nent.during the present month has. been unu- 
sually scanty, and bas served to. throw no new 
light on the projects and proceedings of the 
First Consulof France. All accounts concur 
in stating that the preparations for’ at 
this country are continued with undiminishe 
activity. Bonaparte lately visited the portson 
the channel with the view of inspecting what 
was going forward, but he is said to have re- 
turned to. Paris. 


The peace of Germany does not seem te 
stand upon a very, stable foundation, and vari- 
ous subjects of discussion are.said to have 
arisen between the Emperor, and the Princes 
of the Empire ;_ but it, is diffiewlt to. ascertain 
what degnes, of importance isto be attached 
to those differences. . In the mean time the 
trade of England .with that. country seems to 
be in no degree affected by the shutting up 
of the Elbe and Weser. The immense con- 
signments of English goods, which form 
were sent by Hamburgh, now pass from Em 
den into Holland, and throughout the whole 
interior of Germany. dts janis AOR Se 

Considerable commotions had taken place 
in Turkey, and Constantinople itself was said 
to be threatened by the forces of some re- 
fractory Pachas; but subsequent. accounts 
state that the danger had been avoided, by 
a seasonable adjustment of the points in.dis- 
bule,. nan Sete Sl Se 

An infectious fever had. ent a og 
ravages at Malaga in Spain, carrying. off num 
bers of the sahahitentas but pigs ears ad 
been almost entirely stopped when the last 
letters came away. sabia itn tal 
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AMERICA. §.. 4 ! 

The convention by which Louisiana was 
ceded to America by France has given rise 
to much discussion in the legislative houses, 
Many of those even who considered the con- 
vention to be highly favourable to the United 
States, questioned its justice, as France, it 
was asserted, had no right.to. enter into the 
contract, and was not, authorized to convey 
Louisiana to a third power, without the con- 
sent of the Spanish government. A motion 
was made, which had for its object an inves- 
tigation of the title of France to dispose of 
the territory in question,, but it was,overrul- 
ed, We could wish to have seen in the Ame- 
rican government a more scrupulous regard 
te the equity of the case than they seem, in 
this instance, to have shewn. In arbitrary 
Sareennsent where the will of an individual 
irects the proceedings of the state,we are pre- 
pared to. expect occasional deviations from the 
path of political rectitude ; nor does their oc- 
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terially implicate the character of 
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currence. ; 

a nation, But when, a government, which, 

as in America, is the delegated representative 

of the people, pursues.a line of conduct pal- 
ably and notoriously unjust, for the sake 

either of territorial acquisition or commercial 
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gain,we are led to suspect that very low ideas. 
of morality are generally prevalent, Louisi- 
ana is a very convenient accession to A’meri- 
ca; America, therefore, overlooks the obsta- 
cle whieh the justice of the case throws in 
the way of her convenience, and thinks only 
whether she is strong enough to occupy and 
maintain her purchase. We pretend not to 
say, that France had no right to make the 
eonveyance in question ; ; but America should 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


We are greatly concerned to state that his 
Majesty has been indisposed with a com- 
lait in his foot, He was prevented by it 
irom attending at court on the ’s birth 
day. It is stated, however, to have been a 

¢ Incal affection proceeding from a rheu- 
atic gout, which is now nearly ane 
thealh in citer respects, we are hi 
to hear is extremely. good. The pideatiae 
circumstances of the times naturally increase 
‘the lively interest which all classes of the 
community take in whatever affects, in the 
er degree, the neste of our povanea. 


cake 
“The only: coun i of any consequenee, 
ebieh has taken rd during this. month 
between our cruizers and the enemy’s gun- 
boats, happened on the night of the third 
instant, when a flotilla, which was attempting: 
to escape under cover of the land batteries 
from Calais to Boulogne, the grand depot of 
the French equipment, was Deaed by the 
Archer and Griffin gun-brigs; which, not- 
withstanding a heavy fire from the batteries 
on shore, succeeded in capturing a French 
lugger gun vessel, mounting an 18 and a 12 
pounder, with five seamen, a lieutenant, and 
26 grenadiers, on board, and four other ves- 
sels, one laden*with gin and the rest with 
timber for building boats. Each vessel had 
three or foursoldiers on beard. 
- Orders have been issued by Lord Hawkes- 
bury, that no neutral vessels, coming from, 
Holland or from countries occupied by 
pines shall be permitted to enter any port 
pa our on the east coast of Great Britain 
epting Yarmouth and the Downs 
weather has been eicomacrile severe 
during the present month, and the newspa- 
ts have been full of the most melancholy 
details of shipwrecks. None of our men of 
wars however, seem to have. suffered pan 
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part of his ships being f forced i into Torbay; ; but 
he resumed his station the moment. the wea- 
ther would permit. A second interruption of 
the See enc consequence of the 


instant, and which, ‘as well as the- ! 
gale, has done: immense Sdonee to wie oo 
men and coasters; but there is reason to be- 















































Domingo....Great Britain. [ Jan, 
at least have investigated and ascertained th. 
point. 7 ‘ 
ST. DOMINGO. | 

We are happy to avnounce to our reader; & 
the complete evacuation of this island by the 
French. General Rocliambeau surrendered 
with ali his army and the shipping at Cape § 
Francois, to the English squadron, in the 
month of December. The whole had arrived § 
at Jamaica.’ We shall give the particulars in 
our next. 





lieve that Admiral Cornwallis has been able 
to resume his station without coming into 
port. | 

We have been much concerned to observe 
the differences which have lately arisen in 
some volunteer corps in and near the metro. 
polis. » We do. not _srstend “ts. === Satemante i ine 
merits of the questions which sh have been agi- 
tated. We would confine ourselves to re. 
Minding every .golunteer into. whose hands 
this work may fall, of the loud call which his 
country makes upon him fora temper of una- 
nimity, forbearance, and ready submission. § 
Any symptoms of disunion amo us at the 
present moment would afford. matter of tr. 
umph to our implacable enemy, and would 
tend greatly to weaken the confidence’ as well 
as the strength of the nation, Let every man, 
therefore, pursue solicitously “ the things 
which make for peace ;” and whether he 
holds a situation of authority, or filis the no 
less honourable post of a private soldier, let 
him remember that he may more effectually 
serve his country by the exercise of @ conci- 
liatory spirit, at ae present moment, than 
even by his personal valour, or the perfection 
of his military skill, 

We co xvi, in these general observations, 
include the unpleasant circumstances which 
have taken place at Chester, and which, if the 
iewspaper report be correct, are of a far 
more serious compléxion. A volunteer who 
had been at sea having been pressed, a 
great many of the corps proceeded to the pri- 
son and demanded his release. Their com- 
mander, who strove to repress their violence, 
was very roughly handled. They then forced 
tle prison, rescued their companion, and com- 
mitted other excesses, which the magistrates 
do not appearte have interfered to prevent. 
We forbear any comments on this transaction, 
as we conclude it will be made the subject of 
a judicial inquiry. nue 
A General Bill of all the 5 Tasos ant 

Burials, from Dec. 14, 1802, to Dec. 15, 

1803. 

Christened in the 97. parishes within the 


walls, 1179.—Buries 1, 1317. 
Christened in the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 4777 Buried; 4063. 


Christened in the 23 out hriahichia in Mid- 
dlesex and Surry, 10,002,.—Buried 9025. 
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Christened in the 10 parishes in the City 
and Liberties of Westminster, 5025.—Buried, 


mayb Males 11054 
Christened ex a 9929 ¢ In all 20,983 


Buried . $e 9783 ¢ all 19,582 


Whereof have died, 
Under two years of age i 
Between two and five ~ 
Five and ten 
Ten and twenty - 
Twenty and thirty 
Thirtyand forty - <* - 


5355 
2077 
790 
531 


2025 


1329 


( 
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Forty and fifty 

Fifty and sixty 

Sixty and seventy ° 

Seventy and eighty 

Eighty and ninety . 

Ninety and a hundred bane 

A hundred - é . 

One hundred and seven - : 
Increased in the burials this year 203. 


There have been executed in Middlesex 
and Surry 30; of which number 13 only have 
been reported to be buried (as such) within 
the Bills of Mortality, 


DEATHS. 


On Tuesday evening, at six o’clock, the 
Countess of Talbot died, at her residence in 
Duke-street, Grosvenor-square. Her com- 
plaint was an inflammation in the bowels,with 
which she was attacked in the morning, and 
which, in a few hours, made such rapid pro- 
gress as terminated in her dissolution, at the 
early age of 43. Her ladyship was daughter 
to the late Earl of Hillsborough, and sister to 
the late Marquis of Downshire, as well as the 
present Marchioness of Salisbury, and mother 
to the present Earl of Talbot. 

Dec. 16. At his son’s house at Epping, 


aged 85, the Rev. Charles Stuart, 50 years 
rector of Ashen, and 48 years vicar of Steeple 
Bumstead, having resigned the latter in fa- 
your of his youngest son. 

Lately, at his father’s house at Bewdley, in 
his 28th year, the Reverend T. Aylesbury 
Roberts, M. A. of Christ-church, Oxford, and 
vicar of Hagley ; to which valuable living he 
was presented a few months since, 

Dec. 23. At Lichfield, aged 80, the Rev. 


Theophilus Buckeridge, M. A*master of St. 
John’s hospital in that city, and rector of 
Mautby, Norfolk. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We still doubt the suitableness of Odservator’s narrative ‘to our work: 


In reply to Trinitas; we know of no ground on which a Bishop. or Presbyter of the 
Church of England, is justified in omitting the Athanasian Creed, 


The friendly hints of Crito shall be attended to. Before we received his letter, we were 
led to suspect, that some mistakes had crept into our review of Mr. Milner’s History. We 


shall carefully revise the critique. 


The Editor of the Bibliographical Dictionary may rely on our paying attention to his letter, 
and rendering him all the satisfaction which the case will admit. 


The request of Zenas will be taken into consideration. We are not prepared to answer his 


inquiry. 


We acknowledge the force of some of Mythologus’s observations ; but.he assumes too much 
in supposing that our insertion without any comment of Mr. Faber’s remarks, was an ad- 


mission of their justice. 


In reply to Philario: Hume's History of England is the most ably written; but it is disgrac- 
ed by the author’s insidious attempt to wound the cause of religion; and against these 
the reader must be on his guard: Rapin is a very impattial historian: he and Henry 


may be read with advantage. 


We greatly commiserate the state of Penitens’s mind; but we think that he misapplies the 
texts to which he alludes in making them a ground for despairing of the mercy of God. 
Does Penitens really repent of his sins? His letters seems to imply it. If he does, he will 
perceive that he cannot be in the number of those whom it is declared to be impossible te 


Christ. Obsery. No. 25. 
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renew dain unto repentance. Repentance is the gift of God—the work of his spirit: |y 
Penitens veceive it as a token of God’s favour, and as an encouragement to apply to th. 
Saviour of sinners, Let him not add to his other sins a distrust of tHE mercy and love o 
his Redeemer—and a refusal to obey the gracious invitation, ‘Come unto me all ye thy 
labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest, &c.”” We beg him to consider with 
atiention, 2 Sam. xii, 13. Luke xxii. 61. 2 Cor. il. 6,7, &c, 1 John i, 7, 8, 9. and ii. 1, 2 


We recommend to him also Scott’s Essay on Repentance. We shall be glad to hear fron 
him again, . 
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H T.’s paper on the Sabbath, we fear, is too long for insertion. 
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We agree with a Friend to Missions. 
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The letiers of Philo Ecclesie and Amicus Sanctorum, contain remarks of which we appror 
but we have 10: determined on the propriety of admitting them. 


We have received Mr. Benson’s two letters, and were we in love with the rcyouexie” we 
should have been abundantly gratified by their perusal. We wish we could praise thei 


candour and ingenuousness, as much as we are disposed to praise the piety, zeal, and be. 
nevolence of their auihor. 
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D.L 4.4. M will find a letter addressed to him at the publisher’s, 
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C.L ; Clericus Fuvenis; H. Ts paper respecting Barclay as well as his former one; 7° S.; 
Cheirotonetheis ; P. Cavanab; and N G.; will appear the first convenient opportunity, 
M. D~—G.; Kritikos ; Adolescens ; the tines of 7’ S_; Presbuteros Ekklesias ; A Rector; Tetag. 
menos ; Philanthropos; Halm ; and CEANOPAIIOPIAOS; are come to hand. 


~ hem tee 


MR; T.CC.; $. L?s Extracts; A sincere Inquirer; and D. W. E. H.; have been re. 
cently received, and are under consideration. 

The extracts from Bishop -Grosseteste’s manuscripts, are also under consideration, but we 
wish they had been more legibly written. | 


We do not recollect having seen the pamphlet mentioned by &. V. 


The request of A Constant Reader came too late for this month. 
ape 





*<« Pugna quz fit Verbis, aut de verbis inanis rixa.”’ Hedericus. 





